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From the Christian Remembrancer. 


Sincerity no Equivalent to the 
Truth. 


Or the general value of sincerity 
in the common affairs of life, and 
‘more especially in our religious con- 
duct, there can be no question.— 
Withovt it, as we all know, the 
warmest professions of friendship, 
and the most solemn engagements, 
are empty and worthless— without 
it, our piety, however faig in its out- 
ward shew, and set @ff with the 
Strictést observance of rites and cere- 
monies, is but a wretched hypocrisy, 
fs useless to ourselves, and insulting to 
the majesty of heaven. Can we 
then, it may be. asked, estimate its 
value too highly? I answer that we 
; nay—arid that we do estimate it too 
highly, when we make it an equiva- 
lent to the truth itself. Sincerity is 
contessedly of very high importance 
—but are we hence to conclude, that 
it is all in all ? Because siticerity in 
the profession of the true religion is 
indispensable to our salvation, is it 
to become a matter of indifference of 
what religion we are, of what com- 
munion or denomination, or whether 
we are of any religion, any cammun- 
ion, or defiomination whatever,  pro- 
vided we be but sincere in our opin- 
pions? Is man on the most moment- 
ous of all questions, to suffer his 
thoughts to follow just where his ca- 
price and fancy may lead, and hope 
to shelter his extravagancies under 

Vor. L. No. VIL 29 


the plea of sincerity ? Is the care of, 
our heavenly Father to communi- 
cate his will to mankind, so beauti- 
fully described in the Scriptures; by 
his sending his servants the Proph- 
ets, “ rising up early, and sending 
them”’—are all his admonitions to 
his chosen people to walk steadily in 
his statutes—are all the doctrines, 
and precepts, and promises of the 
Gospel—nay, the very shedding of 
the precious blood of the ever bless- 
ed Son of God come but to this, that 
aman may be equally safe with or 
without them ? And yet what is this 
but a fair statement of what was, 
and, I fear, is still but too’prevalent 
an opinion amongst us. Let a man 
now-a-days, deny the divinity of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ—let 
him broach the most unheard-of doc- 
trines—let him dissent from a pure 
and Apostolical Church, in which 
he has been born and educated, and 
hitherto passed his life—let him be 
of this or of that communion, or of 
no communion whatever ; still, for- 
asmuch as he follows his conscience, 
however uninformed and. biassed, 
and consequently however unfit a 
judge in such a matter his conscience 
must be; forasmuch ashe is secure 
in his profession, and secure of his 
own integrity, he has nothing, we are 
told, to fear from the divine displeas- 
ure, however great and fundamental 
may be his error; he has every 
thing to hope from the divine favour, 
even though he may have placed 
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himself out of the covenant of prom- 
ise. Yet surely, where the truth is 
within our reach, it is not enough 
for us to be sincere, unless we are 
sincere also in the truth. - It is not 
enough that we have a confident per- 
suasion that we are right, for this 
may be the result only of feeling and 
prejudice, but we must have submit- 
ted this persuasion in the best man- 
ner in our power, to the test of those 
Scriptures, that are alone “ able,” as 
they themselves declare, “‘to make 
us wise unto salvation.” A man 
may err, even when he is most con- 
scientious in his error : he may think 
and feel himself to be in the right, 
and yet be no less in the wrong. 
Nay, as Law has well remarked, “a 
little knowledge of human nature is 
sufficient to teach us, that our since- 
rity may be often charged with guilt; 
not as if we were guilty because we 
are sincere, but because it may be 
our own fault that we are sincere in 
an ill-grounded opinion. It may 
have been from some ill conduct of 
our own, some irregularities or abuse 
of our faculties, that we conceive 
things so wrongly. And can we 
think so much owing to a sincerity 
of opinions, contracted by ill habits 
and guilty behaviour ? Certain con- 
ditions in the way of moral qualifi- 
cations may be considered as affixed 
by the great Giver of all guod gifts, 
to the attainment of the truth. If 
men then, will not comply with these 
conditions ; if they are resolved to 
bring down the word of God to the 
weak and erring decisions of their in- 
dividual reason, and believe nothing 
that they cannot comprehend, tho’ 
it be in its very nature above their 
comprehension ; if they will set up 
their own unsupported and isolated 
opinions against the interpretation 
and doctrines of ages, as if they alone 
of all the faithful servants of God, 
were blessed with the spirit of God, 
and fitted to declare the truth, can 
we wonder that they should so often 
err, even when they may be most 


sincere? Let me descend howeye 
more to particulars. We have jy 
the Holy Scriptures three Persoys 
expressly mentioned under the name 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost; and to these three are as. 
signed every possible attribute of dj. 
vinity. We have the Fatlier declar. 
ed to be God ; the Son, God blesseq 
for evermore ; the Holy Ghost, God, 
whose temples we are. We have 
many collateral arguments of great 
weight, all tending to the same point, 
We have the authority of the earli. 
est and best antiquities decidedly ip 
favour of what, for brevity’s sake, 
has been termed the doctrine of the 
Trinity in unity: and can we sup. 
pose, that because a man in the 
pride of human reason, or from what. 
ever other cause, (God knoweth the 
heart,) chooses to work lrimself into 
a sincere disbelief of all this, that 
therefore his error is blameless, nay, 
for the sake of his sincerity, even ac. 
ceptable tothe glorious Being,whose 
right he so apenly invades ? 

We hear the further mention ofa 
visible Church, existing as a distinct 
society, under its own laws and rules 
—governed like its earlier branch, 
the Jewish Church, by three sepa. 
rate orders; by our Lord, as the 


great Shepherd and Bishop of our 


souls, by his twelve Apostles, and 
the seventy disciples during his a- 
bode on earth; and on his removal 
frem it, by the Apostles, and the 
Bishops their successors, the Priests 
and the Deacons, in one uninterrupt- 
ed succession down to the present 
day. We have this Church set forth 
as a building fitly framed together, 
divided indeed for purposes of exter- 
ternal communion, into several com- 
partments or national Churches, yet 
still but one building, one universal! 
or Catholic Church, having * one 
hope, one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism, one God, and Father of all,” 
and built up on the Apostles and 
Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being 
at once the Head and chief Corner- 
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stone. We are implored even by 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
that we all speak the same thing: 
that there be no division among us ; 
no separation from the external com- 
munion of that branch of Christ’s 
Church, of which we happen to be 
members ; but that we be perfectly 
joined together in the same mind, 
and in the same judgment. . If then, 
after all these strong testimonies, a 
man can bring himself to believe 
that there is no mention whatever of 
a visible Church in the Holy Scrip- 
tures; no institution of a regular 
Priesthood for the due administra- 
tion of the holy Sacraments, and the 
conveyance of God’s graces to his 
penitent people; no warnings against 
that wantonness of separation,which 
is the unhappy feature of the present 
times ; and no such thing, in a word, 
as schism, or the sin of schism, is his 
sixcerity any sufficient justification 
of his error? We are taught, more- 
over, to avoid foolish questions, to 
hold fast the faithful word, and con- 
tend earnestly for the faith once de- 
livered to the Saints, and testified by 
the Church of God through all ages. 
If men then will heap to themselves 
teachers, and suffer themselves to 
be carried about by every wind of 
strange doctrine, are they the less to 
blame because they are sincere in 
their folly? Far am I, in any thing 
{ have now said, from presuming to 
sit in judgment on any individual of 
the numerous sects that are daily 
rending the Church of Christ. -In 
error, or out of error, to his own 
Master he standeth or falleth. But 
{ must contend, and that most strong- 
ly, against the general principle, that 
itis a matter of indifference, what 
our religious opinions may be, pro- 
vided that we are but sincere in 
maintaining them; because it is a 
principle that would go the length of 
asserting, that whatever we conceive 
to be right, ‘cannot be wrong; be- 
cause it would set up sincerity as an 
equivalent to the truth, and an equal 
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recommendation to the divine fa- 
vour ; because it would open a priv- 
ileged door to every possible excess 
in doctrine, and end ultimately in 
the entire subversion of religion it- 
self. The only sincerity, that can 
avail us, before whose eyes Jesus 
Christ has been evidently set forth, 
is sincerity in the truth; the truth, 
as it is in Jesus. ‘The only course 
to fit ourselves for the reception of 
this truth is to cultivate the disposi- 
tion of seriousness, humility, and 
teachableness ; a readiness to do 
God’s will, and an earnest desire of, 
and an entire reliance on the assist- 
ances of his blessed Spirit. The on- 
ly safe guides to the knowledge of 
the truth, exclusive of God’s assist- 
ing grace, are, 

ist and above all others, the Scrip- 
tures in their plain and legitimate 
sense. 

And 2dly, what I add without 
fear, and what every day’s experi- 
ence teaches me more and more the 
value of, 

The avowed declarations of our 
own pure and Apostolical Church, 
the opinions and interpretations of 
the mest pious and Jearned of her di- 
vines, and the acknowledged tradi- 
tions of the first and early Christians ; 
and lastly, on our own parts, a con- 
science improved and enlightened 
by, and referring all its decisions to 
the Word of God, and a judgment 
freed from the bias of all evil affec- 
tions, and consenting, without any 
compromise of its own freedom, to 
be taught and guided by the unerring 
Spirit of God. 


+ @Aex.-- 


For the Churchman’s Magaziue. 


The Inspiralion of the Scriptures 
proved from their internal evi- 
dence. 


( Concluded from page 199. ) 


Havine in former numbers con- 
sidered the majesty and purtly of 
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the Sacred Writings, we proceed to 
the third internal evidence of their 
inspiration, which is their HARMONY. 
This evidence indeed is consider- 
ed by Deists as a weak side of our 
holy religion, and they have accord- 
ingly directed their most virulent at- 
tacks against it. In these attacks, 
they have taken an opportunity of 
exercising their wit, and pique them- 
selves upon their fancied discovery 
that the Bible is full of irreconcilea- 
ble matter, and therefore is a mere 
imposture. But fully persuaded that 
the objections made to the harmony 


of the Scriptures are the efiect_ of 


gross ignorance, or gross misrepre- 
sentation, we shall endeavour to sup- 
port the following positions : 

I. That all parts of the Sacred 
Scriptures are in complete and per- 
fect unison with each other. 

It. That this unison proves their 
divinity. 

To make good the first proposi- 
tion, let us attend to the following 
observations, which will be of con- 
siderable use in accounting for the 
seeming contrarieties of sacred writ, 
and in reconciling them. 

First—No historian is obliged to 
confine his relations of things to the 
strict order of time in which they 
happened ; and this licence is much 
greater in Biography than in any 
other kind of writing. 

Second/y—lIt is at the historian’s 
option to relate such facts, or such 
circumstances of facts, as he may 
think proper. And therefore, when 
one historian is more particular than 
another, there is not on this ac- 
count the least contradiction between 
them. 

Thirdly—The extreme brevity of 
scripture narrations constrained the 
sacred historians to throw several 
events together, though they actual- 
ly happened at different periods of 
time. 

Fourthly—As divine inspiration 
did not convey omniscience, one 
ivangelist might not know the cit- 


cumstances of a fact, which were 
known to another.* 


Fifthly—Different facts may be | 


very much alike, and yet not the 
same.* 

These general remarks are pecu. 
liarly applicable to the history of 
our Lord, especially of his death, 
resurrection, and appearing to his 
disciples. With respect to passages 
which are said to contradict each 
other, the few following only have 
been selected, as the conciseness of 
this discussion would not admit of a 
lengthened detail. 

It has been objected, that the gen. 


ealogies recorded in the first of Mat & 


thew and third of Luke, are essen. 
tially different, and therefore, one oj 
them must be false. This objection 
may be easily obviated. Matthew 
gives the lineal descent of Joseph; 
Luke of Mary. And herein the wis 
dom of God is manifestly seen.— 


The Jews supposed Jesus to be the § 


son of Joseph. Matthew therefore 


demonstrates, that by their own gen- § 
ealogy, he was sprung from David; @ 


and that in him this ancient oracle 
was fulfilled, “ There shall come 


forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, | 


and the spirit of the Lord shall res 
upon him.” But as Jesus was bor 
by preturnatural generation, and waj 
not the son of Joseph, others might 
say, that this account of his descent 
was a forgery, and therefore the spi- 
rit of inspiration directed St. Luke 
to give the genealogy of Mary ; and 
this, to prove that he was actually 
the Son of David. But, if it should 
be objected, that Joseph is called the 
son of Heli, we may reply, that the 
words which was the son, are a sup- 
plement of the translators; and the 
verse may, without the least vio- 


lence, be translated, “ Being, as was § 
supposed, the son of Joseph, de- § 


scendant of Heli,” &c. Besides, the 
words, “ as was supposed,” evident. 
ly imply, that Jesus was of the stoc!: 
of Heli ; not of Joseph. 


* For these two, sce Micheclis’ Lectures. 
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It has been alleged, that this pas- 
sage of the apostle Paul, “a man is 
not justified by the works of the law, 
but by the faith of Jesus Christ,” 
clashes with the declaration of James, 
“ by works a man is justified, and 
not by faith only.” ‘The answer is 
easy. Paul speaks of our justifica- 


© con in the sight of God; James of 
© cur justification in the sight of men. 


The following contradiction, how- 
ever, is, say they, too gross to be 
obviated. We are told, Acts ix. 7, 
that the men who journeyed with 
Saul, “ stood speechless, hearing a 
yoice,” &c. Inthe 22d chapter, v. 
9, it is said, that the men “ saw in- 
deed the light, but heard not the 
the voice of him that spake.” 

This difficulty is easily obviated 
by considering that the original word, 
which in both these places is trans- 
lated a “ voice,” signifies also “ any 
sound or noise.” In the first pas- 
sage therefore, by the hearing of a 
voice, nothing more is meant, than 
that the men heard a “sound or 
noise,” but could not distinguish with 
certainty what it was ; and it is there- 
fore perfectly true, that they “ heard 
not the voice,” so as to know it to 
be the voice of one speaking. 

These instances are intended only 
as a specimen of those numerous ex- 
amples which might be brought to 
prove, that the charge of contradic- 
tion is very unjustly applied to Scrip- 
ture. We are now to shew, 

Il, That the Harmony of the Sa- 
cred Writings points out their divine 
origin. 

This will appear, if we consider 
the number and variety of scripture 
authors. At the very lowest com- 
putation, there were thirty-two men 
employed in writing the Scriptures ; 
and these consiste¢ of characters of 
every station, from the crowned head 
down to the fisherman. Add to this, 
that their abilities, their opportuni- 
ties of knowledge, their education, 
their views of things, their habits, 
were of necessity vastly different ; 
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and that so heterogeneous a collec- 
tion of writers should perfectly agree 
in their principles, and in the doe- 
trines which they taught from these 
principles, is a fact too mysterious to 
be explained, without acknowledging 
a divine inspiration. 

This will be still more astonishing, 
if we reflect upon the distant periods 
at which the sacred penmen wrote. 
The ancient adage, “ /empora mu- 
tantur, et nos mulamur, in illis,” 
is founded upon the nature of things, 
and consequently strengthens the ev- 
idence drawn from this second obser- 
vation. After a few centuries, scarce- 
ly a single trace of their descent will 
be discovered in a people who mix 
with other nations. Besides this, 
new opinions are every day started, 
and mankind insensibly imbibe both 
principles and practice by familiar 
intercourse. ‘That men, therefore, 
who lived and wrote so long aftei 
each other, and after such strange 
and variegated scenes as some of 
them experienced, should hand down 
to posterity a system of truth com. 
pletely uniform and harmonious in 
all its parts, is a circumstance little 
short ofa miracle. Would afy un 
inspired men have so perfectly agreea 
in similar circumstances P Let the 
writings of heathen philosophers de 
termine. Would any set of men liv- 
ing in the same century ? We need 
only open deistical books to receive 
a decisive answer. 

If we consider that a number of 
persons very seldom agree entirely 
even with respect to matters of fact, 
another evidence will arise in favoui 
of the inspiration of Scripture. Men 
left to their own guidance, particu- 
larly in matters in which they pre- 
tend to have veen eye and ear wit- 
nesses, are extremely liable, through 
defect of memory, or partiality of 
sentiment, to give an unfair relation 
of things. And as each historian 
would naturally make a statement of 
facts agreeable to his own opinion, 
and suited to his purpose, contradic- 
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the Sacred Writings, we proceed to 
the third internal evidence of their 
inspiration, which is their HaRMoNY. 

This evidence indeed is consider- 
ed by Deists as a weak side of our 
holy religion, and they have accord- 
ingly directed their most virulent at- 
tacks against it. In these attacks, 
they have taken an opportunity of 
exercising their wit, and pique them- 
selves upon their fancied discovery 
that the Bible is full of irreconcilea- 
ble matter, and therefore is a mere 
imposture. But fully persuaded that 
the objections made to the harmony 
of the Scriptures are the effect of 
gross ignorance, or gross misrepre- 
sentation, we shall endeavour to sup- 
port the following positions : 

I. That all parts of the Sacred 
Scriptures are in complete and per- 
fect unison with each other. 

It. That this unison proves their 
divinity. 

To make good the first proposi- 
tion, let us attend to the following 
observations, which will be of con- 
siderable use in accounting for the 
seeming contrarieties of sacred writ, 
and in reconciling them, 

First—No historian is obliged to 
confine his relations of things to the 
strict order of time in which they 
happened ; and this licence is much 
ereater in Biography than in any 
other kind of writing. 

Second/y—lIt is at the historian’s 
option to relate such facts, or such 
circumstances of facts, as he may 
think proper. And therefore, when 
oue historian is more particular than 
another, there is not on this ac- 
count the least contradiction between 
them. 

Thirdly—The extreme brevity of 
scripture narrations constrained the 
sacred historians to throw several 
events together, though they actual- 
ly happened at different periods of 
time. 

Fourthly—As divine inspiration 
did not convey omniscience, one 
ivangelist might not know the cir- 
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cumstances of a fact, which were 
known to another.* 

Fifthly—Different facts may be 
very much alike, and yet not the 
same.* 

These general remarks are pecu- 
liarly applicable to the history of 
our Lord, especially of his death, 
resurrection, and appearing to his 
disciples. With respect to passages 
which are said to contradict each 
other, the few following only have 
been selected, as the conciseness of 
this discussion would net admit of a 
lengthened detail. 

It has been objected, that the gen- 
ealogies recordéd in the first of Mat- 
thew and third of Luke, are essen- 
tially different, and therefore, one of 
them must be false. This objection 
may be easily obviated. Matthew 
gives the lineal descent of Joseph ; 
Luke of Mary. And herein the wis- 
dom of God is manifestly seen.— 
The Jews supposed Jesus to be the 
son of Joseph. Matthew therefore 
demonstrates, that by their own gen- 
ealogy, he was sprung from David ; 
and that in him this ancient oracle 
was fulfilled, “ There shall come 
forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, 
and the spirit of the Lord shall rest 
upon him.” But as Jesus was born 
by preturnatural generation, and wag 
not the son of Joseph, others might 
say, that this account of his descent 
was a forgery, and therefore the spi- 
rit of inspiration directed St. Luke 
to give the genealogy of Mary ; and 
this, to prove that he was actually 
the Son of David. But, if it should 
be objected, that Joseph is called the 
son of Efeli, we may reply, that the 
words which was the son, are a sup- 
plement of the translators; and the 
verse may, without the least vio- 
lence, be translated, “ Being, as was 
supposed, the son of Joseph, de- 
scendant of Heli,” &c. Besides, the 
words, “ as was supposed,” evident- 
ly imply, that Jesus was of the stock 
of Heli ; not of Joseph. 


* For these two, sce Michaelis’ Lectures. 
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It has been alleged, that this pas- 
gage of the apostle Paul, “a man is 
not justified by the weske of the law, 
but by the faith of Jesus Christ,” 
clashes with the declaration of James, 
“ by works a man is justified, and 
not by faith only.” ‘The answer is 
easy. Paul speaks of our justifica- 
tion in the sight of God; James of 
eur justification in the sight of men. 

The following contradiction, how- 
ever, is, say they, too gross to be 
obviated. We are told, Acts ix. 7, 
that the men who journeyed with 
Saul, “ stood speechless, hearing a 
yoice,” &c. Inthe 22d chapter, v 
9, it is said, that the men “ saw in- 
deed the light, but heard not the 
the voice of him that spake.” 

This difficulty is easily obviated 
by considering that the original word, 
which iz both these places is trans- 
lated a “ voice,” signifies also “ any 
sound or noise.” In the first pas- 
sage therefore, by the hearing of a 
voice, nothing more is meant, than 
that the men heard a “sound or 
noise,” but could not distinguish with 
certainty what it was ; and it is there- 
fore perfectly true, that they “ heard 
not the voice,” so as to know it to 
be the voice of one speaking. 

These instances are intended only 
as a specimen of those numerous ex- 
amples which might be brought to 
prove, that the charge of contradic- 
tion is very unjustly applied to Scrip- 
ture. We are now to shew, 

If. ‘That the Harmony of the Sa- 
cred Writings points out their divine 
origin. 

This will appear, if we consider 
the number and variety of scripture 
authors. At the very lowest com- 
putation, there were thirty-two men 
employed in writing the Scriptures ; 


and these consiste¢ of characters of 


every station, from the crowned head 
down to the fisherman. Add to this, 
that their abilities, their opportuni- 
ties of knowledge, their education, 
their views of things, their habits, 
were of necessity vastly different ; 





and that so heterogeneous a collec- 
tion of writers should perfectly agree 
in their principles, and in the doe- 
trines which they taught from these 
principles, is a fact too mysterious to 
be explained, without acknowledging 
a divine inspiration. 

This will be still more astonishing, 
if we reflect upon the distant periods 
at which the sacred penmen wrote. 
The ancient adage, “ /empora mu- 
tantur, et nos mulamur, in illis,”’ 
is founded upon the nature of things, 
and consequently strengthens the ev- 
idence drawn from this second obser- 
vation. After afew centuries, scarce- 
ly a single trace of their descent will 
be discovered in a people who mix 
with other nations. Besides this, 
new opinions are every day siarted, 
and mankind insensibly imbibe both 
principles and practice by familiar 
intercourse. ‘That men, therefore, 
who lived and wrote so long afte: 
each other, and after such strange 
and variegated scenes as some of 
them experienced, should hand down 
to posterity a system of truth com 
pletely uniform and harmonious in 
all its parts, is a circumstance little 
short ofa miracle. Would ahy uu 
inspired men have so perfectly agreea 
in similar circumstances P_ Let the 
writings of heathen philosophers de 
termine. Would any set of men liv- 
ing in the same century ? We need 
only open deistical books to receive 
a decisive answer. 

If we consider that a number of 
persons very seldom agree entirely 
even with respect to matters of fact, 
another evidence will arise in favoui 
of the inspiration of Scripture. Men 
left to their own guidance, particu- 
larly in matters in which they pre- 
tend to have een eye and ear wit- 
nesses, are extremely liable, through 
defect of memory, or partiality of 
sentiment, to give an unfair relation 
of things. And as each historian 
would naturally make a statement of 
facts agreeable to his own opinion, 
and suited to his purpose, contradic- 
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tions must inevitably arise. But as 
Scripture History is not chargeable 
with contradictions, we are necessi- 
tated to ascribe their harmony to 
some preturnatural cause ; and this 
cause we assert to be divine inspira- 
tion. 

However widely mankind may dif- 
fer in recording matters of fact, they 
are still farther from agreeing in mat- 
ters of sentiment ; and this disagree- 
ment is much more independent of 
the will than the former. It arises 
priucipally from the weakness of rea- 
son, and from the different views 
which different persons have of the 
same subject. Hence, the various 
and clashing systems of ancient phi- 
fosophy, and the opposite doctrines 
which they taught for the regulation 
ef human conduct. Hence, the fre- 
quent difficulty of convincing people 
of their errors, and bringing them 
over to what we think the truth. 
Now, as dissonance of opinions is a 
necessary concomitant of human im- 
perfection, how shall we, without ac- 
knowledging a divine agency, give a 
rational account of that astonishing 
unanimity of sentiment which the 
penmén of Scripture constantly ex- 
hibit > The evidence which this cir- 
cumstance affords, rises yet higher, 
when we consider that the pretended 
inconsistencies of Scripture are most- 
ly drawn from facts, not from any 
supposed collision of doctrines. The 
genera] difference of opinion, which 
has uniformly obtained among man- 
kind in a much greater degree than 
difierence respecting matters of fact, 
may, from this circumstance, be con- 
sidered as nearly a law of our cor- 
rupted nature; and, as the case of 
the Scriptures, with regard to those 
contradictions which are alleged a- 
gainst them, is exactly the reverse 
of the case of all other writings, we 
may, frorm this consideration, draw 
a strong presumptive evidence, that 
they cannot be a production merely 
human. 

The very incoysistencies which 
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some pretend to discover in Scrip. 
ture, are a powerful argument in its 
favour. That there are real contra- 
dictions we deny; that there are 
seeming ones we confess ; and hence 
we infer, that the harmony of the 
Scriptures does. not proceed fram any 
collusion of the inspired penmen. 

This proof will appear still more 
forcible, if we consider that the Evan- 
gelists do not preserve the same or- 
der of facts, nor do they all relate the 
same actions, nor the same circum- 
stances of actions. Did they per- 
fectly agree in these particulars, as 
deists seem to require, there would 
be much greater reason to suspeet 
that the Gospel History was a for- 
gery. Let the appeal be made to 
the common sense of mankind, whe- 
ther there would not be the strongest 
grounds to question the veracity of 
any rélation, were the evidence of 
several witnesses adduced in its 
support, intutively correspondent to 
every circumstance P 

In addition to this brief vindica- 

tion of the Evangelists, we have the 
following proof that the epistolary 
writings ‘of the Apostles were not the 
result of any preconcerted scheme. 
The Epistles were penned at differ- 
ent‘times, and at different places ; 
and were occasioned by ificidents, 
which were so far from forwarding 
any supposed plot of the Apostles, 
that they militated directly against 
their doctrines. ‘These incidents we 
may frequently learn from the Epis- 
tles themselves. And that the Apos- 
tles did not write to support each 
others’ story, is manifest ; because 
their Epistles are written upon dif- 
ferent subjects. Paul indeed, as he 
himself informs us, saw none of the 
twelve but Peter and James. 

Let us now briefly enquire what 
evidence in favour of the divine ori- 
gin of the Scriptures arises from their 
score. This is, to give all glory to 
God in all his works of creation, pro- 
vidence and grace, by humbling the 
pride of man, and teaching him to 
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adore that munificent Being, “ in 
whom we live, move, and have our 
being.” ‘ Not unto us, Lord,” 
says the Psalmist, “ not unto us, but 
to thy name be the glory.” “ That 
every mouth,” says the Apostle, 
“‘ may be stopped, and that all the 
world may become guilty before 
God.” But this doctrine is so clear- 
ly taught throughout the whole sa- 
cred volume, that to enlarge upon 
it would be impertinent. ‘To shew 
that the scope of the Scriptures proves 
them to come from God, let the fol- 
lowing observation suffice. 

Mankind, under the influence of 
natural principles, propose them- 
selves as the objects of their actions. 
What is the thirst for glory, but an- 
other name for an ardent desire of 
commendation ? What the intention 
of good actions, but a wish to be 
celebrated and esteemed as benevo- 
jént and beneficent? Or, if many 
perform acts of kindness to others 
merely for the pleasure of doing 
good, surely, this self-satisfaction is 
the end which they have in view. 
Tell the best mora/ man upon earth, 
that. he deserves nothing for any 
thing he can do, and you will soon 
see that his pride speaks a very dif- 
ferent language. It may be laid 
down as an axiom, that in a man’s 
doctrines must necessarily be found 
some tincture of his prevailing senti- 
ments. Now, is it probable, is it 
possible, that any man, or set of 
men, could devise, or would publish 
tenets, which are diametrically op- 
posite to the bent of the human 
heart P Would they not rather be 
disposed to reject such tenets with 
infinite disdain? How then can we 
suppose that scripture doctrines are 
the inventions of men? Doctrines 
which lay their fancied importance 
in the dust ; which call their power, 
weakness ; their wisdom, folly ; and 
their most perfect righteousness, fil- 
thy rags. The general conduct of 
every class of people amounts to a 
demonstration, that such a supposi- 
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tion is downright abeurdity. If the 
Scriptures were written to serve a 
turn ; how men, who intended self- 
aggrandizement or gratification,could 
ever inculcate principles so humilia- 
ting, so thwarting to every vicious 
propensity as those which the Gos- 
pel enforces, is a mystery which we 
leave with deists to explain. 


New-Haven, 1821. 


> OG Ere 
From the Chnstian Observer. 


Of Holiness of Heart. 


I wave often mourned over the 
tendency of my own mind to rest in 
a state of imperfect attainment; to 
stop short of that holiness, which is 
at once the beauty, the dignity, and 
the felicity of the christian charac- 
ter; to be satisfied with lamenting 
its absence, instead of straining eve- 
ry nerve in its pursuit ; and of seek- 
ing in fervent and importunate pray- 
er, that through the power of the 
Divine Spirit, and to the praise of 
the glory of his grace, I might make 
more progress in this heavenly wis- 
dom, and press more forward to the 
prize of my high calling of God, in 
Christ Jesus. Now the remedy for 
this disease is not more knowledge, 
but more experimental living upon 
that already acquired. What I want 
is, that daily, hourly, constant, sol- 
emn impression of scriptural truth 
upon my heart, which our commun- 
ion service so justly calls “ feeding 
on Christ, ia the heart by faith.”— 
3ut I have observed in myself, and 
in others too, a tendency to judge 
the character by other criterions; by 
increasing light and knowledge, ra- 
ther than by the growth of those 
holy dispositions, and tempers,which 
are the effects of faith and the fruits 
of the Spirit; by outward zeal and 
useful exertions, rather than by the 
increasing conformity to the mind, 
which was iu Christ Jesus; that 
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humble, self-denying, forbearing, 
meek, and watchful spirit of prayer, 
which so much becomes a helpless 
and unworthy creature, within the 
confines of an enemy’s country, with 
a deceitful heart within, and in the 
constant presence of a holy God. 

[ have ever considered Christiani- 
ty as a glorious provision for the 
happiness of man; originating in 
unspeakable love, devised by uner- 
ring wisdom, and executed by Al- 
mighty power ; and this accords with 
the views of that holy man, who de- 
fined true religion as “ happiness in 
God.” In truth, our passage thro’ 
this life, is a state of discipline, 
whereby our all-wise Father is pre- 
paring us for perfect happiness in 
the progressive attainment of that 
holiness which constitutes the very 
atmosphere of Heaven. Heaven is 
the abode of perfect bliss ; each heart 
is tuned in harmony by the love of 
the living God, which diffuses itself 
in mutual benevolence and peace ; 
and all are perfectly happy, because 
all perfectly obey the divine will, 
and perfectly fear and love the infi- 
nitely perfect and glorious God, the 
centre and the source of all excel- 
Tence. 

Now, if it be the Christian’s priv- 
lege, not only to have a heaven in 
reversion bey ond the grave, but also 
to enjoy on earth the foretaste of the 
happiness of just men made perfect ; 
in proportion as he participates in 
their feelings and employments ; if, 
though our only title to Heaven be 
the merits of Him who hath purcha- 
sed eternal redemption for us, there 
must be a meetness wrought within 
our souls, for the company of those 
pure spirits, who “ circle God’s 
throne rejoicing ;” if all this be so, 
shall we renounce the peace and joy 
which accompanies the fulfilment of 
this law of Heaven—the love of God, 
with all the heart, and mind, and 
soul, and strength, and the love of 
our neighbour as ourselves? What 
folly would it be to suffer any sophis- 
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try to beguile us of the great reward, 
which is inseparable from keeping 
its holy precepts. ‘To rob us of that 
tlorious liberty, wherewith Christ 
Res made us free from the law of sin 
and death? Shall we not rather rouse 
every faculty to exertion, that each 
day may exhibit our main conformi- 
ty to this divine law ; that we may 
receive the great Redeemer, as our 
Prophet and our King, as well as 
our High Priest ; and join with the 
pious Menarch of Israel, “ Do not T 
love thy cominaidments ‘abov e gold, 
and precious stones? ‘Therefore hold 
I fast all the commandments, and a!! 
false ways I utterly abhor.” 


= @BOQ«-- 
REVIEW. 


History of the Reformation.—Be- 
ing an Abridgment of Burnet’s 
History of the Reforiation of 
the Church of England.—To- 
gether with Sketches of the Lives 
of Luther, Calvin, and Zuingle, 
the three celebrated Reformers of 
the Continent. By the Rev. Ben- 
gamin Auen, Rector of the Par- 
ish of St. Andrews, Va. 


Tue want of a work of this de- 
scription has been long felt and ac- 
knowledged. ‘The history of the 

eat and interesting events, by 
which the reformation of the Church 
was effected, has hitherto been found 
only in large and expensive voluines, 
and, consequently, has been accessi- 
ble to very few. In the general his- 
tories of the times, the details of 
these events have been so mingled 
with the civil and political relations 
of Europe, that it has been extreme- 
ly difficult for the common reader, 
to obtain a distinct and separate view 
of this highly important branch of 
the subject. Hence, a work, com- 
prehending, in a narrow compass, 
all the principal facts immediately 
connected with the religious concerns 
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of the interesting period of the Re. 
formation, has been much desired. 
Such a work is now presented to the 
public, by the reverend author of this 
abridgment. And we have only to 
regret that he has done injustice to 
himself, and risqued his reputation 
as a writer, by endeavouring to com- 
press so much matter into so small 
abook. The whole history, exclu- 
sive of the sketches of the lives of 
Luther, Calvin, and Zuingle, is con- 
tainec in a little more than 200 open 
duodecimo pages! Brief, however, 
as he is—and cramped as his style 
must consequently be—we find, now 
and then, a stroke of fine writing, 
sufficient to shew what he might have 
done, had he allowed himself a little 
more latitude. There are indeed 
some things to abate this commenda- 
tion. Some careless expressions, 
and a few defective sentences. And 
we could have wished that such met- 
aphors as are found at the close of 
the first chapter, and at the com- 
mencement of the life of Luther, 
might have been omitted. But with 
every abatement that justice can de- 
mand, the work is still highly inter- 
esting and valuable, and cannot fail 
{o meet with a favourable reception, 
and become useful to those who have 
not the means or opportunity of ex- 
ploring the more extensive sources 
of information. We may safely say, 
tliat the author has executed his task 
with strict fidelity. All the leading 
and prominent facts are detailed : 
And they are presented to the read- 
er with perfect fairness and candour. 
‘* Occasionally (observes the author 
in his preface) the language of the 
* original has been preserved; and, al- 
“* ways, perfect faithfulness to its ideas 
* has beenaimedat.” Onthe whole, 
the work exhibits a lively sketch of 
those wonderful events, by which a 
kind and overruling providence res- 
cued an important branch of the 
Christian Church from papal bond- 
age and corruption, and restored it 
to the glorious liberty of the Gospel, 

Vou. I. No. VHL. 30 


and to the simplicity and purity of 
its primitive state. It shews us how 
the Church frém which we have im- 
mediately descended, was preserv- 
ed through wars and revolutions— 
through the terrors of persecution 
and martyrdom—and placed on a 
secure and permanent foundation. 
And it teaches us how much good 
and holy men have suffered, as in- 
struments in the hand of Providence, 
for transmitting to their posterity and 
to the world, the blessed privilege of 
worshipping God according to the 
rule of faith once delivered to the 
saints, and agreeably to the perfect 
pattern exhibited in the example of 
our Lord Jesus Christ and his apos- 
tles. 

The following picture of the state 
of England, previous to the Refor- 
mation, is just and striking :— 

“* At the commencement of the 
“ reign of King Henry the 8th, Eng- 
“ Jand was reposing in the arms of 
‘* papal Rome, implicitly yielding to 
“her spiritual despotism. There 
‘ had been some contests by prece- 
‘“‘ ding kings against the exactions of 
“ the papacy, but these had always 
‘ ended in submission, and the Va- 
‘ tican reigned lord paramonnt over 
‘the souls and bodies of English- 
‘men. The shrines of saints were 
“ visited by adoring multitudes ; the 
‘ doctrine of purgatory was an inex- 
« haustible fountain to the coffers of 
“the priesthood ; bishops were eés- 
“tablished in their sees by bulls 
‘¢ from his holiness ; appeals to Rome 
‘held all spiritual decisions in dur- 
“ ance ; images, and relics. and mir- 
“ acles abounded; the Bible was 
‘¢ shut up as a propagator of heresy ; 
‘“‘ and ignorance slept at the foot of 
‘¢ superstition, while vice in every 
“ variety, roamed unchecked thro’ 
“ the land.”—p. 14. 

In an age of gospel light and 
knowledge, we contemplate such a 
picture with astonishment ; and were 
not the fact notorious, we could hard - 
ly conceive it possible, that a priest- 
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hood could have arrived at such a 
state of corruption and profligacy, as 
to find it necessary to deny to the 
people the use of the Bible—to with- 
hold from them the great charter of 
salvation, and the only source of re- 
ligious truth. Yet such was the case, 
at the period to which the author here 
alludes.—-** ‘True, (he adds,) there 
‘‘ were some who possessed copies 
‘* of Wickliffe’s Bible, aud received 
‘* its doctrines rather than the de- 
‘“‘ crees of cardinals.’ But they were 
‘“ poor. ‘They were not in authori- 
“ty. They were persecuted by the 
“ dominant power; and from their 
“ inability to act with efficiency, 
“ were hardly known to exist.”— 
Not only was the reading of the Bi- 
ble prohibited ; but, in 1519, seve- 
ral persons were burnt for teaching 
their children the Lord’s prayer, the 
ten commandments, and the apos- 
tles’ creed, in the vulgar tongue : 
And in 1526, when Tindal! transla- 
ted the New Testament inte Eng- 
lish, and sent it over from Antwerp 
for distribution, it “* was denounced 
** by the papists as an erroneous trans- 
‘lation, and all persons who had 
“ copies of it were commanded to 
‘ deliver them up on pain of excom- 
‘ munication, and incurring the sus- 
‘ picion of heresy.”—p. 19. 

From this dismal state of things, 
our author traces the rise and prog- 
ress of the Reformation, to its final 
and complete settlement under the 
reign of Elizabeth—exhibiting, as he 
necessarily must, on the one hand, 
such acts of cruelty, oppression and 
profligac; y, and on the other, such 
instances of zeal, fidelity, firmness 
and intrepidity, as the world has sel- 
dom or never witnessed, on any oth- 
er occasion. 

It is quite unnecessary, in review- 
ing a work where so many impor- 
tant incidents are crowded into such 
narrow limits, to notice any particu- 
lar part very minutely. As Church- 
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men, we should indeed feel disposed 
to dwell, 


for a moment, on the au- 





thor’s account of those distinguished 
prelates, who won the crown of mavr- 
tyrdoim in the cause of the Reforma. 
tion, and whose undaunted courage 
and constanc y; became instrumental, 
under divine direction, in preserving 
the apostolic or episcopal succession 
in the Protestant Church. But we 
will only remark, that no material 
circumstance with regard to these 
men, appears to have been omitted : 
And hence, the reader, who posses- 
ses no other authentic memoir of 
their lives, will find himself amply 
compensated for the small price de- 
manded for the work, by the spirit- 
ed and faithful sketches which are 
here presented. In the additional 
sketches of the lives of Luther, Cal- 
vin, and ‘Zuingle, we lave nothing to 
regret but their brevity. ‘Taken to- 
gether, the work is a valuable litule 
compendium 3 and it is to be hoped, 
will not be overlooked or neglected, 
while the light and frivolous publi- 
cations of the day, are so liberally 
patronized and loudly applauded. 


MI. 
> BEBO 


Third Annual Report of the Board 
of Direction of the Connecticut 
Prelestant Episcopal Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knon- 
ledge. } 


In presenting their third annual 
report to the Convention, the Board 
can only again express their regret, 
that the funds of the Society, for the 
year past, have been altogether in- 
adequate to the vigourous prosecu- 
tion of the great objects of the Insti- 
tution. —While the calls for Bibles, 
Prayer-Books, Tracts, and Mission- 
ary labours, have been uncommonly 
pressing, the Board have been able 
only partially to supply the demand ; 
and unless a more general and uni- 
ted effort be made to increase the 
funds of the Society, they can say 
nothing to encourage future expecta- 
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tions without the fear of disappoint- 
ing them. Under these circumstan- 

ces, the Board beg leave to suggest 
to the Convention, and to the diocess 
at large, a few considerations i in fa- 
your of a more extensive and liberal 
patronage of the Society. 

As ignorance of God and his at- 
tributes, is the prolific source of all 
religious error and all moral evil, it 
is a matter of the first importance, 
that every member of the Christian 
family be well instructed in the truths 
of divine revelation. It should be 
the primary object with those who 
would do good to their fellow-men, 
to extend to them the means of ac- 
quiring a true knowledge of the gos- 
pel. By awakening a spirit of en- 
quiry—by informing and enlighten- 
ing the uuderstanding—and by draw- 
ing the attention to the things which 
concern the soul—the way is opened 
for improving the condition, and pro- 
moting the best interests of society. 
For these benign purposes, the Bible 
is undoubtedly the first, the best, and 
the surest instrumeni :—And it can- 
not be necessary, at this day, to ad- 
vance arguments, to shew the pro- 
priety of adopting such measures, as 
may afford to all men, the opportu- 
nity of consulting and searching its 
sacred pages. But while the Bible 
stands pre-eminent among the means 


for propagating the knowledge of 


God, we have no reason to doubt, 
that other -and inferior instruments 
may be employed as useful auxilia- 
ries in the great work. Short and 
simple tracts—plain and lucid expo- 
sitions of the sacred text—familiar 
explanations of the general system 
of divinity, and of the nature of the 
Christian Church, with its sacra- 
ments and ministry—and such sol- 
emn admonitions and earnest ap- 
peals to the heart and understand- 
ing, as these various topics may sug- 
gest—are all highly serviceable :— 

And, by being thrown into general 
circulation, and put into the hands 
ofthe young and those who have nei- 


ther the time nor the disposition re- 
quired to digest volumes, may event- 
ually produce effects of the most sal- 
utary nature. And while the wel- 
fare of our fellow-men is thus pro- 
moted by religious instruction, an 
additional mean may be found for 
effecting the same benevolent object, 
in a more general diffusion of sucha 
system of devotion, as may unite the 
hearts and voices of all Christian 
people in the worship of God.— 
When the reason is convinced, and 
the understanding well intormed— 
when the heart is warmed, and the 
afiections are turned to the bountiful 
Author of every good and perfect 
cift—how great are the advantages 
to be derived from a form of sound 
words, in which the Deity is addres- 
sed in suitable and becoming terms, 


in which all the wants and desires of 


man are expressed, and in which all 
the devout feelings of the soul are 
drawn out and fully displayed !— 
What a help is afforded to the timid 
—what a guide to the illiterate— 
what a check upon rash and misgui- 
ded lips—what a restraint upon ‘the 
wild flights of imagination—by a 
system, which preserves outward de- 
cency and order, while it fans the 
flame of devotion, and kindles the 
afiections of the heart into rapture 
But with every other blessing in his 
possession, the Christian is deprived 
of the highest enjoyment of his reli- 
gion, if he is unhappily so situated, 


that.opportunities for partaking of 


the sacraments of the Church, sel- 
dom or never occur to him. Bap- 
tism, by which his tender offspring 
are engrafted into the body of Christ’s 
Chure h; ; and the Lord’s Supper, by 
which he is united in holy commun- 
ion with the divine head and all the 
members of the household of faith, 
are ordinances essential to the pre- 
servation of his spiritual life. How 
important, then, is the work of cai 

rying to the dispersed members ot 
the christian family, through the 
agency of duly qualified Missiona- 
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ries, the benefits of these ordinances ! 
What a sure mean of promoting, not 
only their individual welfare, but the 
general good of the whole house- 
hold ! 

Such are among the means, by 
which the great end proposed, may 
be promoted , and such are the lead- 
ing objects of the Society, for which 
patronage is so much wanted, and 
so earnestly solicited. May we not, 
then, on such an occasion as this, 
address our brethren of the Church, 
in the affectionate language of the 
Apostle :-— As we have opportuni- 
ty, let us do good unlo all men, es- 
pecially unto them who are of the 
household of faith.” —Whether we 
consider the term opporlunity, as 
relating either to the circumstances 
under which we are placed, or to the 
time which 1s allowed for dischar- 
ging our duty, this injunction is well 
worthy of our attention. 

With regard to local circumstan- 
ces—we are indeed placed in a com- 
munity, where, we would hope, no 
man can be totally ignorant ef God 
and his attributes. In no part of the 
world, do the people more generally 
sible, and other means 
of religious instruction. But even 
here, it must be acknowledged, that 
some traces ef this ignorance are dis- 
coverable, in the partial prevalence 
of error and moralevil. It is a mel- 
ancholy fact, that some families and 
many individuals, are destitute of the 
knowledge which divine revelation 
affords. ‘They are undoubtedly, in 
most cases, blind, through their own 

shameful stupidity, aud ignorant, be- 
cause they will not seek information. 
But this furnishes no argument a- 

eainst exerting ourselves to do them 
cood. The gift of a Bible or a reli- 
cious tract, especially if accompani- 
ed bya little seasonable and solemn 
admonition, may be a happy mean, 
under God, of arousing them to a 
sense of their danger, and of laying 
the foundation for their recovery 
f all others the mest 
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wretched and deplorable. But these 
are not the only cases, in which gifts 
of this description may be highly 
serviceable. Families and individ- 
uals, who are neither stupidly blind 
nor wilfully negligent, may not have 
the ability to furnish themselves with 
sufficient means of religious instruc- 
tion. In the household of faith, we 
must always expect to find, accord- 
ing to the declaration of our Saviour, 
many of the poor and needy. And 
in what way can we extend our be- 
neficence to these our brethren, so 
acceptably, as in furnishing them 
with that knowledge which will 
make them wise unto salvation ? 
While it is admitted, however, that 
few of the people of this community 
are destitute of religious instruction, 
it is but too true, that of books of de- 
votion there is a lamentable deficien- 
cy. Even in the largest and most 
opulent parishes, the number of 
prayer-books wili fall far short of the 
number of worshippers ; and in ma- 
ny cases, and more especially in pa- 
rishes of recent organization, this 
deficiency is so great, that a small 
portion enly ef each congregation 
can enjoy the distinguishing excel- 
lencies of the public service of our 
Church. Here, then, is abundant 
room for the exercise of our benevo- 
lence, and of the manifestation of ow 
love towards the brethren. But we 
shall probably find our sensibility 
more strongly excited, when we re- 
flect on the number of the dispersed 
members of the Christian family, 
even within this diocess, who are 
deprived of the regular ministrations 
of the Church, and of the benefit of 
the Christian sacraments. Many 
parishes, being too small to procure 
the regular administration of the or- 
dinances, and others, being too re- 
mote from a settled clergyman to en- 


joy occasional visitations, cannot, 


without the aid of missionary la- 
bours, participate of those comforts 
which belong exclusively to the 
household of faith. Hence, we per- 
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ceive, that with regard to the cir- 
cumstances under which we are pla- 
ced, the opportunity for contributing 
to the welfare of the Christian fami- 
ly is too favourable to be neglected. 

And next, as to the means which 
may be devoted to the service of the 
household of faith—-it is not the rich 
alone who possess these means. On 
the contrary, there are very few who 
may not spare something for an ob- 
ject so important to their brethren. 
From those to whom much has been 
given, much of course will be expect- 
ed :—But the case of the poor wid- 
ow who cast her two mites into the 
treasury, is recorded in the gospel, 
io teach us, that even out of very 
small incomes, some portion may 
be appropriated to works of charity 
and benevolence. With regard to 
means therefore, God in his good 
providence has given us the oppor- 
tunity of.doimg good :—And, with 
this opportunity, we cannot neglect 
the necessities of any member of his 
household, without evincing a great 
want of gratitude for the blessings 
which we possess. 

And, lastly, as to the dime which 
isallowed us for doing good—let us 
reflect, that this opportunity may be 
soon lest, and lost forever. By every 
thing around us, we are admonished 
of the danger of delaying a known 
and obvious duty.—Every incident 
serves to teach us the brevity and 
uncertainty of life, and the transitory 
nature of all earthly things. We 
know that the concerns of time must 
soon close, and that the present op- 
portunity for promoting the welfare 
of the Christian family, may soon 
pass away. Let us be persuaded, 
then, even now, while we have this 
opportunity, to do good unto all 
men, and especially unto them who 
are of the household of faith. Let 
us, by an active and zealous co- 
operation, strengthen the hands of 
this society. Let us contribute to 
its funds, according to the measure 
ef our ability. Let us lend our aid, 


by every mean within our power, in 
extending the benefits of religious in- 
struction, and of the worship and sa- 
craments of our Church, to the scat- 
tered and destitute members of the 
Christian family. Let us not flat- 
ter ourselves that all our brethren 
are amply provided for, and that 
our contributions are unnecessary. 
This idea is contradicted by facts 
which fall under our daily observa- 
tion. Andshall it be said, that ina 
community generally distinguished 
fer piety, and for correct moral la- 
bits, a single individual shail be de- 
prived of the glorious privileges of 
the gospel ?—-Snhall it be said that 
here, a human being shall be seen 
sinking in moral ruin, and that no 
hand is stretched out to help him ? 
Are we willing that such a stigma 
should rest upon this fair portion of 
God’s heritage —Neither let us ex- 
cuse ourselves from this duty, by 
pleading a want of ability. By se- 
verally deducting a trifle from some 
of our needless expenses, we may 
soon save a sum, which, in the ag- 
gregate, will be sufficient to carry 
the word and ordinances of God to 
every family in the diocess. Let us, 
then, cheerfully make the sacrifice 
required. Let us abate a little of 
our luxury, for so beneficent a pur- 
pose. It will eventually afford us 
more comfort, than the enjoyment 
of all the luxuries of the world. Nor 
let us so far deceive ourselves, as to 
postpone to a future opportunity, a 
duty which we may promptly dis- 
charge. Other opportunities may 
never occur ; and delay, at this im- 
portant juncture, may prove almost 
as fatal to the benevolent designs of 
the society, as total defeat. Now 
that we have time, therefore, let us 
improve it— as we have means, let 
us apply them—and in the opportu- 
nity that is now afforded us for do- 
ing good, let us rejoice, trusting that 
the Lord will bless our honest exer- 
tions, and sanctify them to the salva- 
tion of souls, and to the promotion 
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of his own glory. Let us not be 
weary in well-doing : for in due 
season we shall reap, if we faint not. 

With these considerations, the 
Board submit the whole subject, in 
the earnest hope, that another year 
will enable them to carry the views 
of the Society into more extensive 
and beneficial effect. 


oo BDO s-- 


Professor Turner’s Report. 


New-Haven, July 25th, 1821. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I embrace the opportunity af- 
forded by the annual meeting of the 
Board of ‘Trustees, to lay before 
them an account of the Seminary in 
those particulars with which the sta- 
tion that { have the honor to hold in 
itis connected. 

At the close of the last term, 
there were thirteen students who 
had attached themselves to the Sem- 
inary, viz. Messrs. Botsford, Cossit, 
Converse, Croes, Garfield, Haugh- 
ton, Hall, Glover, Wm. L. Johnson, 
Samuel R. Johnson, Paddock, Rut- 
ledge and Schroeder. ‘The dio- 
cesses in which they were candidates, 
were mentioned in the last report. 
Mr. Cossit, who was expected to 
join the first class this term, has not 
returned from North-Carolina, nor 
have [ received any intelligence res- 
pecting him. Mr. Garfield’s en- 
gagements in his school preclude the 
possibility of his pursuing the regular 
studies of the institution, or of regu- 
larly attending to the recitations and 
lectures. It is with much regret 
that [ mention the loss of Messrs. 
Haughton and Rutledge, both of 
whom have been obliged to leave 
the Seminary on aceount of ill health. 

There has been however during 
this term an increase more than 
equivalent to the number lost. ‘The 
names of the additional members 


are, Manton Eastburn, A. M. of 
New-York, William Jarvis, A. B. of 


Professor Turner’s Report. 
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Connecticut, Matthew Matthews, A, 
M. of Pennsylvania, William Potter, 
A. B. of Boston, Mr. William Shel. 
ton and Martin Snell, A. B. both of 
Connecticut, Palmer Dyer, A. B. a 
candidate in this diocess has been 
pursuing in private the studies of the 
class. 

The young gentlemen have at- 
tended the instructions of the Right 
Rev. Bishop Brownell, in the de- 
partment of composition and pulpit 
eloquence, every Wednesday. 

Their other studies have been as 
follows :—The Historical books ot 
the Old Testament from Joshua to 
Esther inclusive, have been examin- 
ed, and the more important difficul- 
ties carefully considered. ‘The ca- 
nonical authority of the diflerent 
works has been investigated, Gray’s 
Key having been used us a text 
book, the imperfections of which I 
have attempted to supply by a re- 
ference to other authorities, and 
principally to the very valuable 
work of Carpzov. When the stu- 
dents had advanced to the period 
where Prideaux commences his use- 
ful connection, this work was used, 
and the first part of it has been stu- 
died by them with considerable at- 
tention. ‘Thus the history has been 
brought down to the time of Simon 
the Just, when according to the Jews 
the canon of the Old Testament was 
completely settled. The chief points 
of difference between Prideaux in 
his account of the Assyrian Empire, 
and others who prefer the authority 
of Herodotus to that of Ctesias, and 
particularly between him and Dr. 
Hales, have been made known to 
the students. Some notice, although 
not very considerable has also been 
taken of the book of Job and of the 
Psalms. 

In the New-Testament, the four 
gospels in Greek have been the sub- 
ject of study—Griesbach’s edition 
having been used as the text, and 
Schleusner principally as the lexico 
grapher. Besides the commentators 
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recomended in the prescribed course, 
other critics have been used, among 
whem Middleton, whose work on 
the article corrects so ably many of 
the errours of Wakefield, holds a 
conspicuous rank. The first three 
Evangelists were reviewed and St. 
John’s gospel read in Archbishop 
Newcome’s Greek harmony. ‘The 
authority of each gospel has been 
examined, and particular attention 
has been paid to certain parts, the 
authenticity of which has by some 
been doubted on insufficient grounds. 

The work of Dr. Campbell, has 
been used by the pupils, and his first 
six dissertations have been made the 
subject of study and recitation. 

It has been my endeavour to ac- 
company the exercises with such re- 
marks as appeared beneficial, and 
once a week a written lecture on 
some subject connected with the 
course of studies, has been deliver- 
ed. 

It would be very agreeable to me 
if I could report to the board that all 
the pupils of the Seminary had pur- 
sued the study of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. But this is not the case. I 
should, however, fail to do justice to 
the pupils, did I not state that in 
most cases where this study has 
been declined, the cause is to be as- 
cribed not to their unwillingness to 
pursue it, but to circumstances al- 
most necessarily connected with an 
institution yet in its infancy. Two 
of the young gentlemen who have 
joined the Seminary this term, Mr. 
Eastburn and Mr. Potter, and two 
others who joined it at the begin- 
ning of the first term, Mr. Schroeder 
and Mr. Wm. L. Johnson. had stu- 
died Hebrew before they came ; and 
iwo others, Mr. Croes and Mr. Sam- 
uel R. Johnson, have with an exer- 
tion highly laudable given so much 
attention to this interesting and ven- 
erable language as will enable them 
to pursue it hereafter more exten- 
sively. They have read four chap- 
ters of Genesis and four Psalms. 


It may be proper to inform the 
board that the students have institu- 
ted a society which meets every oth- 
er Saturday evening, for the purpose 
of reading dissertations, and discuss- 
ing questions connected with their 
studies; and that they regularly 
meet for religious exercises every 
Sunday evening in the lecture reom 
except when there is service in the 
church. These exercises are con- 
ducted, of course, according to the 
order of the church; one student 
reading the service, and another a 
sermon of some approved divine. 
Every other Sunday evening, instead 
of a sermon read by a student, a 
discourse is delivered by the Proles: 
sor. 

In concluding, I take the liberty 
of suggesting to the Trustees, the 
utility of establishing some requisi- 
tions of a literary nature for entering 
the Seminary. So much depends 
upon the pupils being furnished with 
the necessary preliminary knowl- 
edge, and so greatly must the labour 
both of teachers and pupils be in- 
creased, and the interests and repu- 
tation of the Seminary be diminish- 
ed by the want of it, that the Trus- 
tees will, I hope, consider the sub- 
ject as sufiiciently i important to mect 
with attention. 

1 remain, Gentlemen, 
very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 
SAML. H. TURNER 
To the Trustees of the Theologica} ) 


Semimary, of the Protestant Epis 


copal Church. " 


+» @X/Q«-- 


For the Churchman’s Magazine 


On the Oimmnisctence of the Deity. 


Ir is confessedly one of the most 
difficult points in Theology, to re- 
concile the Omniscience of God, and 
the free agency of his rational crea- 
tures. And the strongest argument 
in proof of the absolute and uncon- 
ditional decrees of God is derived 
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from the notions entertained con- 
cerning the nature and operation of 
this attribute. 

‘Though it is perfectly evident from 
the experience of every man, that 
the divine Omnicience does not in- 
terfere with the freedom of human 
actions, yet it gives rise to a difficul- 
ty on the subject of the decrees of 
God, which is not easily removed. 
And in the hands of artful dispu- 
tants this difficulty often becomes 
very perplexing, if not insurmounta- 
ble to many, even of those who are 
well informed on the subjects of 
Christian Theology. 

I was lately present at the conver- 
sation of two persons on the doc- 
trine of absolute and unconditional 
Predestination, and noticed that the 
argument turned on the proof of the 
doctrine drawn from the omniscience 
of God. I am not desirous that the 
pages of the Magazine should be a 
rehicle of controversy on this sub- 
ject, but I presume there are many 
of its readers, to whom this subject 
may have presented difficulties ; on 
this account it has occurred to me, 
that the following observations ex- 
tracted from the Commentary of Dr. 
Clark, on the 2d Chapter of the 
Acts, might be beneficial. Without 
pretending to decide on the correct- 
ness of these observations, they cer- 
tainly suggest a curious subject for 
speculation, and as they are ona 
question which frequently engages 
the reflection and conversation of 
most Christians, they may perhaps 
be read with pleasure and profit. 

“ Though the awful subject of the 
fore knowleige of God is one which 
no finite nature can comprehend, 
yet it is possible so to understand 
what relates to usin it, as to avoid 
those rocks of presumption and des- 
pondency, on which multitudes have 
been shipwrecked.—The foreknowl- 
edge of God is never spoken of in 
reference to himse/f, but in reference 
to us: in him properly, there is nei- 
ther foreknomledze nor afterknowl- 


On the Ommniscience of the Deity. 
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edge. Omniscience, or the power 
lo know all things,* is an attribute of 
God, and exists in him as omnipo. 
lence, or the power to do all things. 
He can do whatsoever he will ; and 
he does whatsoever is fit or proper 
to be done. God cannot have fore- 

knowledge strictly speaking, because 

this would suppose that there was 
something coming, in what we cal! 
JSuturity, which had not yet arrived 
at the presence of the Deily. Nei- 
ther can he have any aflerknon!- 
edge strictly speaking. for this would 
suppose that something that had 
laken place, in what we call preter- 
eily or past time, had now got be- 
yond the presence of the Deily. As 
God exists in all that can be called 
elernily, so he is equally every 
where : nothing can be future to 
him, because he lives in all fudurity : 

nothing can be past to him, because 
he equally exists in all past time: 
futurity and pretereity are relative 
terms to us ; but they can have no 
relation to that God who lives in ev- 
ery point of eternity, with whom al! 
that is past, all that is present, and 
all that is future to man, exists it 


* Whatever may be the correctness o! 
the Doctor’s opinion on this knotty ques 
tion, we apprehend his mode of reasoning 
is liable to some objection; for it is 
grounded on a definition of Omniscience, 
which a lexicographer would be hardly 
willing to allow him. We are disposed 
to think that Omniscience is not so much 
the power to know all things, as the ac- 
tual knowledge of all things ; and if we 
are right in our conjecture, the purallel- 
ism between Omniscience and Omnipo- 
tence, on which the Doctor founds his 
argument of contingency, is indefensi- 
bie. We apprehend, that while Omni- 
potence describes a power, illimitable 
by nothing except the will of its posses. 
sor, the actual knowledge of ali things is 
inseparable from the Divine nature, and 
constitutes the very definition of Omni- 
science. 

It will be seen that our objection lies 


.merely against the mode of proof adopt- 


el by Doct. Clarke ; we have no dispo- 
sition at present to criticise the position 
he wished to establish. —Zd, 
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ene infinite, indivisible, and eternal 
-NOW. As God’s omnipotence im- 
plies his power lo do all things ; so 
God’s omniscience implies his power 
to know all things: but we must 
take heed that we meddle not with 
the infinite free agency of this Eter- 
nal Being. Though God can do all 
things, he docs not all things. Infi- 
nite judgment directs the operations 
of his power, so that though he can, 
yet he does not do all things, but 
only such things as are proper to be 
done. In what is called illimitable 
space, he can make millions of mil- 
lions of systems; but he does not 
see proper todo this. He can des- 
troy the Solar system ; but he does 
not do it: he can fashion and order, 
inendless variety, all the different 
beings which now exist, whether ma- 
terial, animal, or intellectual ; but 
he does not do this, because he does 
not see it proper tobe done. There- 
fore it does not follow that because 
God can do all things, that there- 
fore he must do all things. God is 
omniscient, and can know all things ; 
but does it follow from this that he 
must know all things? Is he not as 
jiee in the volitions of his wisdom, 
as he is in the volitions of his pon- 
er ? God has ordained some things 
as absolutely certain; these he 
knows as absolutely cerlain. He 
has ordained other things as contin- 
gent ; these he knows as contingent. 
It would be absurd to say, that he 
toreknows a thing as only contingent, 
which he has made absolutely cer- 
tain. And it would be as absurd 
to say, that he forekaows a thing to 
be absolutely certain, which in his 
own eternal counsel he has made 
contingent. By absolutely certain, 
Imean a thing which must be in 
that order, lime, place, and form in 
which divine wisdom has ordained 
it to be; and that it can be no oth- 
ernise than this infinite counsel has 
ordained. By contingent, I mean 
such things as the infinite wisdom of 
God has thought proper to poise on 
Vou. I. No. VETTE. 31 


the possibility of being or noi being, 
leaving it to the will of intelligent 
beings toturn the scale. To deny 
this would involve the most palpa- 
ble contradictions, and the most 
monstrous absurdities. If there be 
no such things as contingencies in 
the world, then every thing is fixed 
and determined by an unalterable 
decree and purpose of God ; and 
not only all free agency is destroyed, 
but all agency of every kind, except 
that of the Creator himself; for on 
this ground, God is the only operator 
either in time or eternity. All cre- 
ated beings are only insfruments, 
and do nothing but as impelled and 
acted upon by this Almighty and 
sole agent. Consequently, every 
act is hts own ; for if he has purpos- 
ed them all as absolutely certain, 
having nothing contingent in them, 
then he has ordained them to be so: 
and if no contingency, then no free 
agency, and God alone is the sole 
actor. Hence, the blasphemous, 
though, from the premises, fair con- 
clusion, that God is the author of all 
the evil and sin that are in the world ; 
sin is no more sin; and vicious hu- 
man action is no crime, if God have 
decreed it, and by his foreknowledge 
and will impelled the creature to act 
it. On this ground there can be no 
punishment for delinquencies ; for 
if every thing be done as God has 
predetermined, and his determina- 
tions must necessarily be all right, 
then neither the inslrument nor the 
agent has done wrong. ‘Thus all 
vice and virtue, praise and blame, 
merit and demerit, guilt and inno- 
cence, are at once confounded ; and 
all distinctions of this kind confound- 
ed with them. Now, allowing the 
doctrine of the contingency of hu- 
man actions, (and it must be allow- 
ed in order to shun the above absur- 
dities and blasphemies) then we see 
every intelligent creature accounta- 
ble for its own works, and for the 
use it makes of the power with 
which God has endued it: and to 
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grant all this consistently, we must 
also grant, that God foresees nothing 
as absolutely and inevitably certain, 
which he has made contingent ; and 
because he has designed it to be con- 
tingent, therefore he cannot know it 
as absolutely and inevilably certain. 
1 conclude that God, although om- 
niscient, is not obliged, in conse- 
quence of this, to know all that he 
can know; no more than he is 
obliged, because he is omnipotent, 
to do all that he can do.” 
L, 
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From the Missionary Register, 


Illustration of Hindoo Craft and 
Credulity. 

AxsouT ninety years ago, there 
lived in the Province of Bengal two 
Brahmins, an Uncle and a Nephew, 
so notorious for every species of 
fraud, that their names continue even 
so this day to be used proverbially, 
in many parts of the country, to de- 
note a fraudulent combination: the 
name of the uncle was Shre Gooroo, 
and that of the nephew, Gopeshur. 
They generally acted in concert ; 
and filled their coffers, by practising 
on the superstitious credulity of their 
countrymen. 

A petty Rajah, whose dominions 
lay near Ramghur, was universally 
celebrated for his great faith in Brah- 
mins, the austerity of his religious 
devotion, and his munificence to de- 
votees and mendicants. Having laid 
a plan for taking advantage of his 
favourite passion, they permitted 
their nails, hair, and beards to grow, 
to a considerable length; intending 
that the uncle should personate an 
Ascetic of the Treta Yug [or Silver 
Age] and the nephew his disciple. 

Every thing being prepared, the 
uncle concealed himself in a little 
cave, formed within a mound of 
earth, and choked up the entrance 
with branches of trees. The ne- 
Phew carried him a daily supply of 


{ Ave. 


food ; and, in a short time, present- 
ing himself at the court of the Ra- 
jah, with his beard hanging down to 
his girdle, said, “O King, my reli- 
gious guide, who commenced the per- 
formance of austerity in the ‘Trete 
Yug, about the time when Rama, the 
great king of Uyodhya, was on his 
expedition to Lunka (Ceylon) foi 
the recovery of Sheeta, has not yet 
awaked from his meditations. ‘The 
earth must have collected over him. 
Perhaps he is concealed beneath 
some hillock. Grant me, therefore, 
the aid of your subjects, that I may 
endeavour to discover the place ot 
his retreat, and pay him the honour 
due to so venerable a character.””* 

The King was struck with this re- 
lation; and, turning about to his 
courtiers, said, “ This is truly aston- 
ishing! Surely my good fortune is 
great, inasmuch as so holy a being 
exists in our dominions. We must 
make instant search for him.” 

Having determined to commence 
the search in person, and to leave no 
part of the country unexplored, he 
ordered the attendance of a sufficient 
number of workmen, and proceeded 
to dig about every little hillock and 
mound in his way. The nephew, 
who directed their operations, con- 
trived to keep them employed for a 
whole month at a distance from the 
true spot, though he made daily ad- 
vances towards it. 

On the day assigned between them 
for the discovery, for which the un- 
cle had been prepared, the nephew 
led the workmen to the hillock, 
where, after some exertion, they o- 
pened the cave, and discovered the 
pretended Ascetic, sitting cross-leg- 
ged, immoveable, with his eyes clo- 
sed as if in profound meditation. 
The joy of the credulous monarch 
can better be conceived than descri- 
bed. He approached him with the 


* This the Ramywna declares to have bee 
the case with the sage Valmiki; frem this cir 
cumstance be derives bis name, Valmi, signif: 


ing ad ant-bill. 
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most humble reverence, bowing his 
head respectfully to the earth. The 
devotee, pretending to awake sud- 
denly from his sleep of ages, looked 
around on the multitude with con- 
tempt; while the nephew, having 
made his obeisance, proceeded to in- 
form him that the Rajah of the coun- 
trv was come to see him. 

“The Ascetic, without so much as 
noticing the intimation, enquired, in 
Sanscrit, whether Rama had found 
SheetaP “ Yes,” replied the ne- 
phew, “ he overcame the celebrated 
Ruvunna, and recovered his wife. 
But this, O Gooroo, is an ancient 
tale. During your austerities, the 
Treta and Dwapar Yugs {the Silver 
and Copper Ages] have passed/away, 
and we are now in the Cali Yug.” 
“ Has the Cali Yug then (the Earih- 
en Age] commenced?” asked the 
Ascetic, with pretended astonish- 
ment. ‘ When I began to perform 
religious austerities, we enjoyed the 
Treta Yug, in which men had al- 
ready begun to degenerate from the 
purity of the First Age. I never 
dreamt of touching the Cali Yug, 
represented by the Shasters as a- 
bounding in vice. I will not live in 
this age. I will renounce the world, 
and retire to Kashee, (Benares,) 
where the influence of the Cali Yug 
is not felt.” 

The King being made acquainted 
with his resolution, expressed the 
ereatest concern; and begged the 
nephew to intercede with his Gooroo 
to honour his dominions, at least 
with his temporary residence ; rep- 
resenting how fortunate an event it 
would be for his subjects to have 
among them a man endowed with 
such singular and extraordinary me- 
rit. The uncle utterly refused to 
comply with his entreaties, saying, 
it was impossible for a devotee of 
the Treta Yug to live in the Cali 
Yug, among such sinners as the 
“hasters had described. 

He then asked whether the great 
goddess Gunga yet existed on earth : 


and, being informed that she did, re- 
quested to see some of the water of 
the Sacred Stream. When it was 
brought to him, he, looking on it 
with apparent contempt, exclaimed, 
*‘ Is this the water of the Ganges! 
Yet why should it not be so? Every 
thing is deteriorated in this last and 
most wicked age. ‘ This,” said he, 
was the colour of the goddess in the 
second age of the world,” pointing 
to the milk with which his nephew 
had supplied him in the morning. 
The veneration of the King in- 
creased on hearing the discourse of 
the Ascetic ; and, at length, falling 
at his feet, he exclaimed, “ How un- 
fortunate a wretch am I, to be de- 
prived, by the sins of former births, 
of the company of so sacred a being, 
the cotemporary of the incarnate 
Vishnoo and of the Holy Sages, at a 
moment when I thought my good 
fortune had risen to the highest! If 
you are determined to depart, at 
least condescend to receive some 
gift at our hands. Of this merit, 
you must not deprive us.” The ne- 
phew now joined the monarch in his 
entreaties: reminding the Ascetic 
that he was in the dominions of the 
Rajah—that the Shasters had direct- 
ed that a tenth of every thing should 
belong to the Rajah, a tenth of the 
fruits of the earth, and a tenth of the 
fruit of devotion—and that he would 
act in direct violation of the Shas- 
ters, if he did not impart to the Ra- 


jah a portion of the merit which he 


had acquired, by accepting some gift 
of him. 

The Ascetic, appearing to be 
swayed by these arguments, lifted up 
one of his fingers, which the nephew 
explained to the Rajah to signify, 
that he would condescend to receive 
but one rupee of him. A rupee was 
instantly brought, which the Rajah 
presented in person, with his hands 
joined together. The Ascetic, re- 
ceiving it with a look of sovereign 
contempt, exclaimed, “ Is this a ru- 
pee of the Cali Yug? What was 
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reckoned a rupee in the Treta Yug 
was equai to ten thousand of these ! 
But this is the Last Age, and the 
Shasters, are correct in their predic- 
tions. The King, considering him- 
self bound to fulfil the wish of the 
devotee, ordered ten thousand ru- 
pees to be counted down to him ; 
and, having on his knees received 
his benediction, departed homewards 
with his court ; and the two impos- 
tors, pretending to take their way to 
Benares, went home laden with the 
wealth which they had acquired. 


Oy Oe 


The Churchman’s Profession of his 
Faith and Practice—As a mem- 
ber of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of 
Ameried. 


Ido freely own and gratefully 
acknowledge, that I am a Cartis- 
TIAN, believing in Jesus Curist as 
the Saviour of the world, and that 
the Holy Scriptures are the Word 
of God, the ground of our faith, and 
the guide of our practice. But Iam 
not only a Christian at large, and 
called so on account of my relation 
to Christ: I also feel myself happy 
in considering the nature of that re- 
lation, and the means by which it is 
formed, having been early taught to 
acknowledge that, in baptism, I was 
made a “ Member of Christ,” ad- 
mitted into the Church, which is 
his Body, and entitled to all the ben- 
efits and advantages which he has 
purchased for it, and to a share in 
all the prayers which are offered in 
it. 

This Church, or Society of 
Christians, united, as the Body of 
Christ, in an outward and _ visible 
form, as wellas by an inward and 
spiritual grace, I consider as made 
up of several parts ; some of which 
are, no doubt, more pure and regu- 
Jar than others, yet all who hold the 
essentials of religion—the Doctrine, 


| Ave 


Worship, and Ministry, which Christ 
established in his Church, I consider 
as belonging to it: and, though it 
be spread over the whole world, and 
all nations are invited to come inte 
it, yet I look upon it as but one 
Body, Christ himself always speak- 
ing of it as such, and his Apostle St. 
Paul assuring us, that there is but 
one Body, as well as one Faith pro- 
fessed by it, one Baptism admitting 
into it, one Lord presiding over it. 
The Unity of the Church, therefore, 
I regard as an essential part of its 
character, and am well convinced 
that all the members of it, however 
dispersed through the several coun- 
tries of the world, ought to believe 
the same articles of faith, to main- 
tain the same orders of the ministry, 
to partake of the same sacraments, 
and to attend to the same authority 
in the administration of these sacra- 
ments; that so they may show 
themselves to be not only in com- 
munion with one another, but united 
also in professing the same _princi- 
ples which distinguished the first and 
purest ages of Christianity. 

It is by adhering to these princi- 
ples, and preserving the original or- 
der and economy of the Christian 
Church, that we are enabled to en- 
joy the blessings and benefits o{ 
communion with it; and, therefore, 
next to what we owe to the Father 
of mercies for sending his Son to be 
the Saviour of the world, I reckon 
myself bound for ever to thank and 
praise our gracious God for this in- 
estimable privilege, that I was born 
and baptized in a country where his 
holy religion is openly professed, 
and, by his good Providence, was 
admitted into communion with that 
portion of the Flock of Christ which 
bears the title of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and which, I do 
verily believe to be a sound and sin- 
cere part of that one Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, the belief otf 
which makes an Article of our 
Creed. 
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In looking at the outward polity 
of this portion of the Catholic 
Church, I have the satisfaction to 
observe in it the same orders of the 
Christian ministry, and the same 
subordination of officers, which our 
Lord himself appointed, when, as 
the great Bishop of souls, he had 
under him, for the work whereto he 
sent them, first twelve Apostles, 
and then seventy Disciples, these 
disciples being inferior to the Apos- 
tles, as the Apostles were to Christ. 
On the same divine plan of ecclesi- 
astical subordination, the Apostles 
proceeded in discharging the great 
trust committed to them, after they 
were sent by Christ as ‘the Father 
had sent him; and, in the writings 
of St Paul, we cannot but observe, 
that part of the charge delivered to 
Timothy, appointed Bishop of the 
Church at Ephesus, was, that “he 
should lay hands suddenly on no 
man’”’—that he should receive no 
accusation against a Presbyter, but 
before two or three witnesses—and 
that the Deacons in his Church 
should be men of sober and orderly 
conversation. 

Here, then, I think, we have the 
form of the Christian Church clearly 
marked out, and its officers distin- 
guished by their respective stations : 
we see the Bishop, as supreme gov- 
ernor ; the Presbylers and Deacons 
set forth as subordinate ministers in 
it: and if we examine the earliest 
Ecclesiastical History, we shall find, 
that immediately from the death of 
the Apostles, or a very few years 
after, the constitution of the Chris- 
tian Church throughout the world, 
was, in every part of it, settled upon 
this same Apostolic plan. Under 
these orders of the ministry has the 
Church continued from the days of 
the Apostles down to the present 
time; and, I have no doubt, will 
continue so to the end, whatever oc- 
¢asional interruptions it has met 
with, or may still meet with, from 


the prevailing passions and preju- 
dices of sinful men. 

I wish this matter were seriously 
attended to by all who call them- 
selves Christians. The God whom 
we serve, is a God of order, and has 
sel officers of different orders in the 
Church. So an apostle assures us,* 
and therefore we are certain that 
such officers are not set by the peo- 
ple, nor by themselves. They are 
set by God only, and in such a way 
that we may know the thing to be of 
his doing: and this we do know, 
when we see it to be done by those 
whom he has already appointed. 
For this reason, the ministers of the 
Church are set apart for the service 
of it, in an outward and visible man- 
ner, by the laying on of hands. So 
they have been appointed from the 
days of Jesus Christ, nay, from the 
days of Moses ; and St. Paul, with 
his admirable energy, points out the 
resemblance in this respect between 
the Law and the Gospel, when he 
tells us, in his Epistle to the He- 
brews, that “ no man even yet ta- 
keth this honour (of the priesthood) 
unto himself, but he that is called of 
God, as was Aaron.”+ The Apos- 
tle meant to show, that the Chris- 
tian and Jewish Churches were not 
two different dispensations, but a 
continuation of the one Church of 
God, and one divine economy for 
the salvation of man. And _ things 
were thus regularly ordained and 
uniformly carried on, because it is of 
infinite consequence to man, that he 
should always be able to know 
where and with whom he is to find 
the commission given by God to 
those who are appointed to minister 
in holy things. 

It is not an inward call, or sup- 
posed fitness, that was ever admit- 
ted by the law of God as the means 
of putting men into the sacred office 
of the priesthood. It is not enough 
that we believe, and say to God’s 
appointed ministers, that “ the peo- 


* 1 Cor. xii. 93. { Heb. v. 4. 
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ple are the Lord’s, and are all holy 
—ye take too much upon you:” we 
ought to remember, when and by 
whom that confident assertion was 
made, and what was the dreadful 
consequence of it. We are told how 
Naaman, the mighty Syrian leper, 
demanded to be cured in his own 
way, and asked, in the true spirit 
of modern infidelity, “ 4re not 
Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Da- 
mascus, better than all the waters of 
israel P may I not wash in them and 
be clean ?”* But had he persisted 
in this proud and obstinate refusal, 
and not obeyed the prophet’s com- 
mand, his leprosy had never been 
cleansed. The way of duty is the 
only way in which we can look for 
God’s merey and acceptance ; and 
it is by obedience to Christ’s com- 
mands, and a humble application to 
his sanctified institutions, that we 
can hope for the intervention of his 
merits to pardon our sins, and heal 
all our infirmities. 

[ therefore admire the constitu- 
tion of the Church to which I belong, 
because I am in no doubt as to the 
vegular ordination of its ministers, 
or the validity of the sacraments by 
them administered. They have 
their orders in a lineal course of suc- 
cession from these Scotch Bishops 
who were consecrated in England 
after the restoration ; and from the 
Bishops of the Church of England, 
who had her orders originally by the 
same continued uninterrupted line 
through the primitive Church, which 
ted up at last to the Apostles, and so 
terminated in the commission which 
they received from Christ. 

The succession, and with it the 
ministerial commission, was not lost 
at the time of the Reformation. The 
reformed Bishops had received Epis- 
copal ordination. When they se- 
parated from the corruptions of 
Rome, they did not leave the doc- 
trines, the sacraments, the institu- 


* 2 Kings vy. 12. 


[ Ave, 


tions of the Church of Christ behind 
them. The order and succession of 
the priesthood was no invention of 
popery. We find a Christian 
Church of the Episcopal form in 
Britain, with an independent right 
and authority of its own, before Aus- 
tin set his foot in that country as the 
messenger of Rome. At the Refor- 
mation, our Church did but return 
to its original rights, with an Epis- 
copacy independent of the Pope. 
The source was pure ; and no soon- 
er was the corrupt inlet cut off, 
which had been flowing into its chan- 
nel, than the stream returned to its 
original purity. Meanwhile the 
corruptions, which had been inter- 
mingled with the primitive institu- 
tions of Christianity, did not anni- 
hilate the authority of the Church, 
or the validity of the ministerial 
commission. ‘The Church of the 
Jews still continued to be a Church 
in our Saviour’s time, in spite of re- 
peated idolatries and corruption. 
And our Lord confirmed the author- 
ity of the Jewish priesthood, while 
he condemned their degeneracy— 
“The Seribes and the Pharisees sit 
in Moses’ seat : all, therefore, what- 
soever they bid you observe, that 
observe and do.”* St. Paul also 
respected the office of God’s high 
priest, at the moment when it was 
perverted into an instrument of in- 
justice. (Acts xxiii. 5.) 

In the writings of the Apostles we 
find frequent mention made of the uni- 
ty of the Christian Church, and re- 
peated and earnest caution against 
those divisions, by which the peace 
that Christ left with his followers, 
must be unavoidably disturbed. It is 
no wonder that they were so earnest 
and anxious on this point, when 
they recollected how much it em- 
ployed the thoughts of their blessed 
Lord and Master, and made the sub- 
ject of that fervent and solemn pray- 
er which he offered up to his Fatixe: 


Matt. xxii. 2, 3. 
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immediately before his last suffer- 
ings. From the manner in which he 
then interceded for all those who 
should believe on him, it is evident, 
that unity was designed to be an es- 
sential characteristic of his Church, 
the members of which, as St. Pau! 
afterwards described them, were to 
be considered as constituting one bo- 
dy, animated by one spirit, imparted 
to them by their regular communi- 
cation with one head, Jesus Christ. 
The divine Author of our religion 
no sooner entered upon his public 
ministry, than he began to prepare 
for the establishment of his Church. 
He chose from among those who fol- 
lowed him, twelve disciples, and af- 
ter them seventy others of an inferior 
order, whom he sent to preach in 
his name. And before he left the 
world, that no sanction of authority 
might be wanting to those who were 
to administer the affairs of his 
Church, that they might appear as 
ambassadors in his name, furnished 
with full and clear credentials, he 
appointed the eleven Apostles to 
meet him on the mountain, which 
had been the scene of his former hu- 
miliation and agony, and was now 
to become the theatre of his glory. 
And there, when he was just about 
to enter into his rest, he gave them 
a solemn and formal commission, 
founded on the authority which he 
had received from his Father. “All 
power is given unto me in heaven 
and in earth. Go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; teach- 
ing them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you ; and 
lo, 1am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.”* The first 
public act which is recorded of these 
Apostles after their Lord’s ascen- 
sion, was to preserve the integrity of 
that high order to which Christ had 
appointed them, (Acts i. 15, 16.) 
And as he delivered an outward 
* Matth. xxviii. 19, 19, 20. 


commission to his disciples, so we 
find them proceeding in the same 
method. As the Church increased 
in numbers or extent, or as their fel- 
low-labourers were removed by per- 
secution and death, they ordained 
others in the various orders of the 
ministry; and invested them with 
the power, which they had them- 
selves received immediately from 
Christ himself, to preach his word, 
administer his sacraments, perform 
the services of religion, and each i 
their several offices, to maintain “ the 
unity of the faith in the bond of 
peace.”+ Into this Church, or soci- 
ety under the government of the A- 
postles, all who were converted by 
their preaching were baptized : ail 
were required to pay obedience to its 
institutions, and hold communion iu 
its prayers and ordinances ; “ they 
continued steadfastly in the Apos- 
tles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in 
breaking of bread, and in prayers ; 
and the Lord added to the Church 
daily such as should be saved.” {— 
Here then I trace the establishment 
of an outward and visible Church : 
I mark the care and earnestness 01 
our heavenly Master to institute @ 
ministry charged with all the pow- 
ers and authority of a divine com- 
mission : I observe the attention oi 
the Apostles to keep up the orders 
and institutions of the Church, and 
to perpetuate them to the end of 
time: and [I cannot after this believe 
it a matter of indifference, whether 1! 
belong to any Church, or whether | 
belong to a false Church or to tiv 
true. 

Much has been said about an i:- 
visible Church ; and if by this is 
meant “the general assembly and 
Church of the first-born which are 
written in heaven,) or, as Lord Ba- 
con expresses it, that there is ar 
universal or Catholic Church of God, 
dispersed over the face of the earth, 
being gathered of the fathers of the 


t Epb. vi. 3, 13. t Actsii 42, 47, 
j Heb. an 23. 
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old world, of the Church of the Jews, 
of the spirits of the faithful dissol- 
ved, and the spirits of the faithful 
militant, of the names yet to be born, 
which are already written in the 
book of life’—we are all agreed in 
the confession of this faith. But if 
it be meant to supersede the visible 
Church on earth, out of which the 
invisible Church in heaven is com- 
posed, and with which, as long as 
we are in the body, we are concern- 
ed to hold communion, then I must 
add, we believe “ that there is alsoa 
visible Church, distinguished by the 
outward works of God’s covenant, 
and the receiving of the holy doc- 
trine, with the use of the mysteries 
of God, and the invocation and sanc- 
tification of his holy name.”* For 
besides what has been said of the 
Apostolic Church, which was in all 
respects an outward and visible com- 
munion, I attend to the description 
which our Lord himself has given of 
his kingdom or Church. And when 
he compares it to “a net that was 
cast into the sea, and gathered of ev- 
ery kind,} or toe “ a wedding which 
was filled with guests both good and 
bad,”{ I cannot conceive him to be 
describing an invisible Church, con- 
sisting of one particular sort of char- 
acters ; but that visible Church es- 
tablished upon earth, which like the 
feast in the parable, is composed of 
good and bad men, and from which, 
at the end of the world, as from tlie 
net when it was dragged to land, the 
good shall be gathered into Christ’s 
glorious Church, but the bad shall 
be cast away. 

The notion, therefore, of an invi- 
sible Church, under which the sepa- 
ratist shelters himself from the charge 
of schism, cannot dispense with our 
obligations to the communion with 
Christ’s visible Church, established 
upon earth. For what is called the 
invisible Church, is only invisible 
with respect tous: it is as mucha 


* Lord Bacon’s Cenfession of Faith. 
t Matth. siii. 47. f Matth. rail. 19 
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[ Ava, 


visible Church in heaven, as the 
church militant is a visible Church 
on earth. ‘The saints above join in 
the harmonious choirs of the church 
triumphant: good men below are 


required to live in the unity of the J 


Church which is militant. 

To be a Christian, is to be a mem- 
ber of Christ ; and we can no other. 
wise become members of Christ, 


than as we are members of Christ’s 


Church. He has represented him 
self under the emblem of a vine, of 
which we are the branches: and “ as 


the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, j 
except it abide in the vine, no more j 


can we, except it abide in him.”* 


Again, Christ is described in Scrip- § 


ture as the head, and Christians the 
members of his mystical body, the 
Church—an allusion, which at the 


same time implies, that all the mem- § 


bers must be joined to the body, 
through which life and aliment are 
supplied; and all must likewise be 
united one to another, that the sev- 
eral functions of the body may be 
properly discharged. ‘“ The eye 
cannot say unto the hand, I have no 
need of thee ; nor again, the head to 


the feet, I have no need of you: for B 


as the body is one, and hath many 
members, and all the members o! 
that one body being many, are one 
body ; so also is Christ. For by 
one Spirit we are all baptized into 
one body.+ I feel, therefore, the 
same obligation to be a Churchman, 
(that is, a member of Christ’s Catho- 
lic Church) that I do to be a Chris- 
tian; and for this reason—because 
God has instituted an outward 
Church, as much as an outward re- 


ligion : and we cannot fulfil the du- | | 


ties of the one, without joining in 
the communion of the other. Bap- 
tism is the appointed way of adinis- 
sion into the new covenant under the 
Gospel. Is it then nothing whether 
we are baptized into the true Churel: 
of Christ, or into one which is not 
the true Church ? And so in the oth- 


* Joha ry, 4, xii. 19. 


ft 1 Cor. xii. 21. 
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Fer sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 


can it be conceived an affair of no 
consequence, whether we are parta- 
kers of itin an unauthorized assembly, 
however religiously disposed, or in 
that lawful communion which Christ 
has instituted P 

It has been speciously contended, 
that it matters not to what commun- 
ion we belong, if we are but sincere 
in our profession. But are those 
who make the remark, or those who 
incautiously adopt it, aware of the 
palpable falsehoods to which this 
principle would carry them ? Thus, 
it matters not whether a man be a 
Mahometan or a Christian. an Hea- 
then, a Jew, an Infidel, or Heretic, if 
he be sincere in his profession — 
Now, as in the case of the sincere 
Mahometan, or Heathen, or Jew, we 
trust that God will make a merciful 
allowance for the errors of their faith, 
and that they will be accepied thro’ 
the righteousness of Christ :* yet 
they do not stand, like the sincere 
believer, on the sure ground of pro- 
mise; and the benefits they derive 
may be great, and still far inferior to 
those which the Christian receives. 
So in regard of such as are out of 
the communion of Christ’s Catholic 
Church, if they be sincere in their 
profession, we do humbly hope that 
they shall find mercy and accept- 
ance with God through the merits of 
Christ ; yet we cannot conceive them 
to be the covenanted heirs of all the 
blessings of the Gospel—upon this 
simple principle, that in any socie- 
ty, whether human or divine, those 
only who conform to its institutions 
are entitled to its immunities. The 
salvation of all the faithful members 
of the Church, as it was established 
by the Apostles, is secured to them 
by a covenant: they are under pro- 
mise, and “he is faithful that pro- 
mised.t Ifhe who neglected to hear 
the Church, was by our Saviour’s 
command to be considered as hav- 


*See Rom. v.18. 1 Cor. xv. 22. 1 Tim. iv 
10. IJobnii. 2 t Heb. x. 28. 
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ing forfeited the privileges of a Chris- 
tian, andl again become “ as an hea- 
then-man and a publican”*—if the 
Apostles were most particular in for- 
bidding, and severe in condemning 
all schism in the Church—we do not 
think ourselves secure, except while 
we are grafted upon some sound 
branch, and derive our nourishment 
from the body of the true vine. 

It becomes, therefore. a leading 
object of ehristian duty to enquire; 
where the true Church is to be found? 
into what communion I may enter as 
a part of Christ’s Catholic Church, 
and hope to inherit the promises ? 
Now, the first step necessary in this 
enquiry will be to understand what 
the true Church is. And it must be 
evident that it is not every body of 
men, who are assembled together in 
prayer, without order, and without 
authority. The primitive Church 
was composed of Cliristians associa- 
ted under the immediate government 
and orders of the Apostles, establish- 
ed by their appointment, regulated 
by their ordinances, subject to their 
laws. In the succeeding ages, it 
continued under the controul and di- 
rection of the Bishops and Fathers 
of the Church, who had been ordain- 
ed to this high office by the Apostles 
themselves, or by those who derived 
their authority from them And 
thus was the divine commission, 
which had been given to the first 
Apostles, transmitted in succession 
to the several ministers of the Church 
in various ages and nations. The 
true Church, therefore, cannot be a 
self constituted assembly, or an or- 
dinance of mere human institution. 
It derives all its power and authority 
from heaven; and it seems essential 
to its nature and character, not only 
that its doctrines and ordinances be 
conformable to Scripture, but that it 
bear the stamp and visible creden- 
tials of a divine commission. 

After all this, i can have no doubt 
that there is such a sin as schism. 
It is held forth in the New-Testa- 


* Matt. xviii. 17. 
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ment to censure, and Christians are 
warned against it, as a direct viola- 
tion of the order and ministry which 
Christ established in his Church, 
and, therefore, as a species of rebel- 
lion against his divine authority. 1 
know these are considered as “ hard 
sayings,” and the world, it seems, 
is not able to bear them. But if we 
would form a proper judgment upon 
this subject, we must not consult the 
Opinions or practices of the world, 
for these are too often in direct op- 
position to the truths and commands 
of God. He has expressly inform- 
ed us that as Christ constituted but 
one Church, so there can be but 
one communion in that Church ; 
from which I must therefore think it 
very dangerous to depart, lest f 
thereby depart from the truth as it 
is in Christ, and go on farther and 
farther from the right way. Daily 
observation shows, that division, 
however little it may be thought of at 
first, always leads to more division : 
and, in fact, there can be no certain- 
ty or security, no “pillar and 
ground” on which truth may rest, 
but in that Church which the God of 
Truth has established, and with 
those doctrines, institutions, and or- 
ders, which were consigned to it by 
its Almighty Founder. 
Viewing the matter in this light, 
I have long thought, that Episcopa- 
cy, as handed down from the days 
of the Apostles, is not only the best 
preservative from the danger of 
schism, but also the strongest barri- 
er against the encroachments of Po- 
pery; since every Bishop, within 
the sphere of his own jurisdiction, is 
in fact the only spiritual governor, 
and accountable to none but the na- 
tional Church, under Christ, to 
which he belongs. This cuts down 
at once all the Pope’s pretensions to 
that boasted supremacy which he 
would arrogantly assume over the 
whole of Christendom, and reduces 
him to what he really is, and no 
more, the Bishop of Rome ia his 
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own diocess: such a direct tenden- 


cy has true primitive Episcopacy to @ 


check the claims of papal usurpa- 
tion ; on which account, even Cal. 
vin, and some of his most zealous 
followers, did not object to it, but 
gave it as their opinion, that “ where 
such Episcopacy was established, 
conformably to the ancient canons, 
it ought to be carefully preserved ; 
and where, by heat of contention or 
otherwise, it had been put down or 
violated, it ought to be reverently 
restored.” 


As a Christian, therefore, I think | 


itmy duty to honour and revere a 
Church which is thus formed and 
governed after the Apostolic model ; 
and, as a member of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, I hold myselt 
bound to comply with all its lawful 
terms of communion; and, above 
all things in the world, I dread its 
just censures ; being well convinced 
that it is included in the participa- 
tion of those precious promises and 
privileges which Christ vouchsafed 
to his Church in general, as record- 
ed in the eighteenth chapter of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel. And as [I find 
that particular part of the Catholic 
Church to which I belong, to be thus 
rightly constituted with a valid min- 
istry, and under a form of govern- 
ment the most truly agreeable to the 
Apostolic pattern, and the practice 
of the first and purest ages of Chris- 
tianity—so I cannot but admire and 
approve of it likewise for the sound- 
ness of its faith and doctrine, and 
the salutary care which is taken, by 
the appointment of all its sacred ser- 
vices, to preserve among its mem- 
bers that inestimable blessing which 
leads to life eternal, the knowledge 
of the true. God, and of Jesus 
Christ whom he ha; sent. 

Hence it is, that the members of 
our Church are taught to consider a 
true faith as the only ground and 
foundation of a right and regular 
practice, and to trace it to the true 
Author and Objecet of it, that gra- 
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cious God, “ who, at sundry times 
and in divers mapners, spake in 
time past unto the fathers by the 
prophets, and has, in these last 
days,” or under the dispensation of 
the Gospel, “ spoken unto us by his 
Son.”* Now, what was thus spo- 
ken as the rule of onr faith and the 
guide of our practice, the same 
“blessed Lord has caused to be 
written for our learning, that by pa- 
tience and comfort of his holy word, 
we may embrace and ever hold fast 
the blessed hope of everlasting life.” 
For this purpose, and that we may 
be able to hear and read, to mark 
and learn, these sacred Scriptures, 
thus written by men inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, they have been trans- 
lated into our vulgar tongue, for the 
private perusal of every Christian, 
as well as to be read in our places 
of public worship, that all may see 
and know the terms on which they 
are to be saved, and the law by 
which they must be judged. 

These inspired writings, which, 
as distinguished from all other books, 
we call the Holy Bible, I am taught 
to look upon as containing that com- 
plete system of revealed truth, from 
which we derive all our knowledge 
of divine things, it being surely most 
fit and becoming that we should learn 
from God, both what he is to us, 
and how he would be served by us. 
This being the great and good de- 
sign of divine revelation, it ought not 
to be opposed by human authority, 
or set aside by any vain suggestions 
of corrupted reason. We ought to 
think it an honour to submit our 
faculties to God who gave them ; 
and it is no less a reproach to yield 
to the usurpations of man, in things 
pertaining to God. ‘We have all 
the proofs of eur holy religion, and 
the certainty of its coming from God, 
that could ever be wished for by any 
wise and well disposed person. As 
Christians, we are not inclined to re- 
ject any thing that can be proved to 
* Heb. i. 1, 2. 


have been received or practised by 
the whole Church of Christ from the 
beginning. On the contrary, we 
reckon ourselves bound to preserve 
unity of doctrine and worship with 
the first and purest ages of the Gos- 
pel, and can hardly think it possible 
that an universal practice, contrary 
to the direction and design of the 
Apostles, should have prevailed im- 
mediately after, and even during the 
Apostles’ days. But still, as after 
them, we have no ground to look for 
any such thing as infallibility in 
any man, or number of men, upon 
earth, we cannot admit or allow the 
least introduction of those doctrines 
or practices, which, on the supposed 
authority of an infallible Head, have 
been received into the Church of 
Rome, without any sort of founda- 
tion in Scripture, or any counte- 
nance from the practice of the 
Church in the Apostolic times. 

By briefly pointing out the differ- 
ence between the Church of Rome 
and us, in some of these articles, it 
will easily be discovered on which 
side the greatest safety lies, and 
whether we are not sufficiently se- 
cure in our belief, without extending 
our faith to theirs. They confess, 
with us, that the Scriptures are iu- 


fallible, and a sure guide to direct us — 


in the way of salvation ; but we can 
never believe as they do, that the 
Pope is so, or any Council or As 

sembly, however general, of meu 
not inspired by the Holy Ghost. 
We acknowledge and receive the an- 
cient creeds of the Church, and very 
properly make use of some of thein 
as a part of our divine service, be- 
cause the truths they contain are 
plainly declared in the Holy Scrip- 
tures: but to these the Church o! 
Rome has added, by its own pre- 
tended infallible authority, a creed 
so modern as that of Pope Pius IV. 
promulgated by the Council of Trent, 
in the 16th century, and containing 
a number of articles as destitute 0: 
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any foundation in Scripture, as they 
are opposed by the concurrent tes- 
timony and usage of the whole truly 
primitive Church. So then, wheth- 
er they or we are distinguished by 
the safer faith, I think, may easily 
be determined. 

The same conclusion may be 
drawn with regard to Worship, an- 
other important branch of our Chris- 
tian duty. To worship God, they 
say with us, is safe and profitable 
piety ; but to worship wnages, as 
they do, we say, is damnable idola- 
try : ours, therefore, is surely the sa- 
fer way of worshipping. To pray 
to God in Chrisl’s name, and make 
use of his powerful intercession for 
us, both they and we acknowledge 
to be sound and acceptable devotion ; 
but to call on Saints or Angels for 
help, or employ them as meditators 
with God, according to their prac- 
tice, we say is gross and unwarrant- 
able superstition : so ours is certain- 
ly the safer way of praying. In the 
Sacrament of the Eucharist, both 
they and we believe a commemora- 
tive oblation of the elements ; but a 
propitiatory sacrifice, as theyjbelieve 
it, we utterly disclaim ; and a cor- 
poreal presence, or what they call 
Transubstantiation, we justly reject : 
the cup of blessing, as a part of the 
institution, is acknowledged by both ; 


but a power of depriving the laity of 


that blessing, and the practice of the 
Riomish Church, as founded on that 
pretended power, we must ever re- 
nounce and abhor: ours, therefore, 
is the safer way of receiving this 
Holy Sacrament. To perform di- 
vine service in a known tongue, as 
we do, they will not say is sinful ; 
but to worship God, as they often 
do, in an unknown tongue, we say, 
is contrary to Scripture, and totally 
inconsistent with the design of all 
such religious service : so it must 
be safer to join in our worship and 
prayers than in theirs. 


(To be Continued. } 
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From the Episcopal Magazine. 


Dr. Samuel Bard. 


Died, on Thursday, 24th May, at 
his seat at Hyde-Park, Dutchess 
county, New-York, in the 80th year 
of his age, Dr. Samuen Barn, Presi- 
dent of the Medical College of this 
State. 

Distinguished alike for that pii- 
vate virtue and public usefulness, the 
union of which makes the life of au 
individual a model for general imita- 
tion, his character is too copious a 
theme for present examination. The 
single pomt to which the present ob- 
servations tend, is one which pecu- 
liarly entitles him to honourable men- 
tion on the pages of this Journal.— 
It is regarding him as one of the fos- 
ter-fathers of our Church—as an in- 
dividual who, by his zeal, liberality, 
personal piety, and unwearied exer- 
tions, became the founder of one of 
our most flourishing country church- 
es. Inthe year 1811, the Society 
ty was formed, and the building 
erected, of the church at Hyde-Park 
To the former, Dr. Bard gave his 
name and personal influence ; to the 
latter, one third of the whole amount 
expended ; and, to the forwarding ot 
both, he contributed that which cau- 
not be valued, zeal, which, in a good 
cause, knew no limits, and a weight 
of character, which was the result of 
a long and unblemished course in the 
paths of yirtue and honour. 

With little to aid, and much to 
oppose, the infant Church, with num- 
bers inadequate even to form a Ves- 
try, neither his ardour nor his kopes 
failed him ; he persevered until suc- 
cess crowned his efforts—the Church 
rose and flourished, and gilded the 
evening of his days as it were with 
the glory of a setting sun. 

The success of his labours af- 
forded hira heartfelt gratification ; 
he often drew a@ spirited and plea- 
sing contrast between the regular 
devotions, and religious instruction 
of the Church, with the cold 0: 
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careless observance of the Lord’s 
Day, which had preceded its es- 
tablishment ; he delighted to trace 
its gradual influence on the improve- 
ment of the neighbourhood, and es- 
pecially on the manners of the 
young; and while he looked around 
on the assembled group, of. whom 
his numerous grand-children formed 
no small proportion, he used often 
to declare, that no equal sum he had 
ever spent in the course of his life, 
had afforded him equal satisfaction 
with that he had given to the Church. 

This sentiment being the result 
of experience, and the experience of 
a wise and good man, deserves to 
be remembered by those who, simi- 
jarly placed, have similar means of 
happiness within their power. ‘Those 
whom Providence has settled remote 
from the Church of their baptism or 
their choice, and to whom moreover 
has been given the means of estab- 
lishing it, may be led by this exam- 
ple to undertake it, not only as a 
matter of religious duty, but also of 
personal interest ; as ‘a profitable as 
well as pious investment; a source 
of happiness here, as well as of re- 
ward hereafter. Nor, perhaps, is 
this instance less valuable as teach- 
ing the means of securing success. 
To an honest and unwearied zeal 
which met difficulties with increased 
energy, and coldness and delay with 
affectionate warmth and earnestness, 
Dr. Bard’s example has shown that 
there can be no successful opposition 
—and when to these is added, as was 
with him, a sound and practical and 
feeling piety, which showed that he 
rightly valued that Church which he 
sought to establish, this example 
will prove, that no man (under or- 
dinary circumstances of prudence) 
need labour in vain in this good 
work. 

Dr. Bard highly valued the Church 
of his fathers—he esteemed it as the 
purest pattern of primitive Christian- 
yee regarded its ministry as 
Apostolic, its public services as so- 
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Jemn and impressive, and its Liturgy 
as admirably calculated for public, 
and invaluable as a manual of pri- 
vate devotion. 

Nor was this mere theory—he 
practised, because he felt it—before 
the establishment of the Church, his 
household had almost a patriarchal 
character from the regular and im- 
pressive manner in which he con- 
ducted the devotions of the Lord’s 
Day—and, when public ministra- 
tions rendered this unnecessary, nei- 
ther weather nor indisposition could 
detain him from his accustomed 
seat. These were the means by 
which he built up the Church he 


had founded—and this was one of 


the goed acts of a peculiarly good 
life, which smoothed and comforted 
the bed of death—good, not in the 
proud language of human merit, but 
in the merciiul acceptance of him 
who looks to sincerity of intentiou 
aud talents conscientiously employ- 
ed. 

On the subject of religion, Dr. 
Bard’s mind had the warmth of en- 
thusiasm without its wanderings, and 
the calmness of reason without its 
coldness. His life was such as the 
philanthropist may admire, and the 
Christian imitate—his death was 
such as all must envy. 

The day before his own decease, 
he witnessed that of his wife, Mrs. 
Mary Bard, the partner alike of his 
name and his virtues. He witness- 
ed it not only with the calmness of a 
Christian, but with the comfort o: 
one who knew their separation would 
be but short—an impression which 
a long and endeared union of more 
than half a century had rendered to 
both peculiarly consolatory :—one 
common grave received their re- 
mains. 

Their aunt, Mrs. Sarah Barton, in 
the 90th year ‘of her age, followed ai- 
ter a few days, displaying to the last 
the peculiar traits of a vigorous and 
benevolent mind, and teaching, as 
they had done, the highest of ehris- 








tian lessons, serenity and peace in 
the hour of dissolution. 
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Report of the General Convention, 


ON THE STATE OF THE CHURCH, 


, Continued from page 192.) 
DELAWARE. 


Tue state of affairs and the cause 
of religion, it is believed, are certain- 
ly improving ; and it is hoped, the 
set time to favour this part of our 
Zion is near at hand. Siuce the last 
General Convention, several church- 
es in the State have been repaired, 
and placed in good order, and have 
received considerable additions of 
families and communicants. There 
are fourteen churches in this State, 
and the most of them have regular 
and stated religious services ; and 
those, which are not thus favoured, 
are visited occasionally by the cler- 
gy of the State. The Church in 
Wilmington has especially been fa- 
voured with God’s blessing within 
two years past, and has arisen from 
its desolate state. At Newcastle the 
prospect is brightening. The church- 
es in Kent county are promising. At 
Middletown, exertions have been 
made to rescue the fine building the 
congregation of St. Ann’s possess, 
from dilapidation; and the labour, 
bestowed lately upon them, has not 
been in vain. 

The Conventions of late have 
been more interesting, and are well 
‘attended; and the rules of the 
Church are well observed. The 
churches in Sussex county are in an 
improving state. Some of the con- 
gregations have made considerable 
exertions to repair their places of 
worship ; and their labours have not 
been in vain. 

On the whole, we have great rea- 
son to be thankful to the great Head 
of the Church, that our prosjects in 
ihis State justify the hope, that ere 
long, by the faithful co-operation of 
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the Clergy and Laity, we shall yet 
see more “ refreshing times from the 
presence of the Lord,” and the cause 
of our Zion in this State arise from 
the desolations of many generations, 

There are in the State of Dela- 
ware, four officiating clergymen.— 
There are about two hundred com- 
municants. There have been one 
hundred and fourteen persons con- 
firmed ; and one candidate received 


for holy orders, viz. Mr. Wells Wolf. 
MARYLAND. 


It appears from the Journals of 
Conventions held in this diocess 
since the General Convention, that 
eight hundred and nineteen persons 
have been confirmed, eight churches 
have been consecrated, fifteen per- 
sons have been admitted to holy or- 
ders; eight to the office of deacon, 
and seven to that of priest; and 
nineteen clergymen have removed 
into the diocess, from other States. 
Several religious societies have been 
established, and some are already 
productive of much good. Among 
these, are the “ Prayer-Book, and 
Homily Society of Maryland,” “the 
Baltimore Female Tract Society,” 
(both of which receive some degree 
of support from persons not residing 
in that city,) and the Sunday schools 
attached to the different parishes of 
the diocess. In several parishes, 
where the ministry could not be ob- 
tained or supported, gentlemen, dis- 
tinguished for their piety and stand- 
ing in society, have received from 
the bishop the appointment of lay 
readers; and thus are instrumental 
in preserving among the members of 
our Church their attachment to her 
most devout and excellent services. 
Though much pressed by the cares 
of an extensive parish, containing 
about four hundred families, the 
Bishop continues to discharge the 
duties of his office throughout the di- 
ocess; and it was remarked in his 
last statement to the annual Conven- 
tion, that, with the possible excep- 
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tion of some remote chapels, he had 
then completed his tour of episcopal 
visitation. 

The canons and rubricks of the 
Church are, it is believed, in most 
respects generally observed ; andwp- 
on the whole, we are allowed to che- 
wrish the hope that the prosperity of 
“he Protestant Episcopal Church 
continues to strengthen and increase 
in Maryland ; that her principles are 
better undersiood than formerly ; 
that prejudices once entéftained a- 
cainst her are’ removed ; that there 
is an increased attachment»to her 
rites and ordinances ; and that true 
religion is gaining ground in the 
hearts and lives ape members. 


VIRGINIA. 
The Alndighty continues his gra- 


cious smiles to this part of his Church. 
Since the last General Convention, a 
considerable number of new congre- 
gations has been formed, and alarge c 
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tomary, either through a false mod- 
esty or irreligious indifference, to 
prevail upon ministers to disobey the 
rubrick, and let down the ordinance 
to a mere private ceremony, which 
has often been accompanied with un- 
becoming frivolity and mirth. The 
impiety of such a proceeding now 
appears in its true colours; and a 
reformation has already begun and 
considerably advanced, which, it is 
hoped, "will be aided aa supported 
by the general voice of the Church. 

In this diocess a fund for the Epis- 
copate has been commenced. 

The College of William and Ma- 
ry has made an offer which promises 
important benefits to students of the- 
ology, and has elected a clergyman 
of our Church a Professor therein, 
who will take charge of such stu- 
dents. 

A society has been organized to 
assist indigent young men who are 

candidates for the ministry, and from 


increase of ministers been added.— - the most beneficial results 


The number of regular congregati 

is about fifiy, and of officiating min- 
isters thitty. The most delightful 
unity prevails among the ministers. 

A strong attachment binds them and 
their congregations together. ‘The 
conduct of communicants is becom- 
ing more and more serious and con- 
sistent ; and very few are now to be 
found, who bring reproach upon re- 
ligion and the Church by immorali- 
ties, or an attendance upon the vain 
and sinful amusements of the world. 
The services of the Church are more 
punctually and zealously observed, 
and promise to be esteemed in pro- 
portion as they are duly understood. 
The ordinance of baptism, especial- 
ly, which has hitherto been so neg- 
lected, or lightly and profanely per- 
formed, begins to excite the more se- 

sious attention of the clergy and lai- 
ty. Whereas the directions of the 
rubrick enjoin the most public and 
solemn performance of it, where the 
prayers of the whole congregation 
may be obtained, it has been too cus- 
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An examination of the Students 
inthe b piscopal Theological Semi- 
nary of the United States, took place 
before the ‘Trustees at New- Haven, 
on the 26th and 27th of July.—The 
following resolution, w hich was 
unanimously adopted, sufficiently 
expresses the opinion of the Board 
on the subject :-— 

Resolved, That this Board have 
been much cratified by their attend- 
ance upon the examination of the 
Students of the Seminary—that they 
have evinced generally great pro- 
ficiency in the branches of study to 
which they have directed their atten- 
tion, during*the lastsession—and 
that, in the opinion ofthis Board. 
much credit is due to them and to 
their instractors for the attainments 
they have made. 
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“ The reluctance that mén entertaia for theie great change was never so feelingly eo i 
the following beautifal lines, written’ m-thé Church-Yard of Richmond, Yorkshire, by ni 
_ Knowles, who died, aged 19, I7th Feb. 1917."" 







































Ny i is good for us to be here Mir thou wilt, let ue make here three tabernaclez ; one for , 
thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elias—Marru. xvii. 4. a 


ee 
Me THINKS it is good to be here: © 
If thon wi'*, let us build—but for whom? 
Nor Elias, nor Moses appear, 







But the shadogys of eve, that encompass the gldom, . 
The abode of the dead, and a ee of the tomb. 
Shall we build to. tion ? no ! 


Affrighted, he sh away ; 
For see ! they woul him below, th 
To a small narrow cave, and begirt w Id clay, 

To the meanest of reptiles a peer and “a 

To Beauty ? Ah, no !—she forgets 

The charms which she wielded: before— 

Nor knows the foul worm, that he frets 

The skin which but yesterday fools could adage, 
For the smoothness it held, or the tint, which it wae 
Shall we build to the parple of Pride— 

The trappings which diz’n the proud ? 

Alas! they are alt laid aside * 

And here’s neither dress nar adornment allowed, 

But the long winding-sheet and the Sings 2 of ghee 
To the Riches? Alas! ti 
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Who hid, in their turns; hid " 
The treasures are squan again * 
And here, in the grave, wmetalsMorbid 


But the tinsel that shone e dark éoffin lid. te « 
To the Pleasures which gpirth can afford— 
‘To Revel, the Laugh, aft Jeer ? 
Ah! here isa plentifal rd! ? 
But the guests are all mute as their pitiful cheer, 
And none but the worm is‘a reveller here ! =, 
Shall we build to 4fféction and Love ? 
Ah, no! they have wither’d’and died, 
Or fled with the spirit alove—™ - 
Friends, brothers, and sisters are laid side by side, 
Yet, none have saluted, an noné have replied ! 
Unto Sorrow ? The dead, cannbt grieve ; 

@Not a sob, not a sigh meets mine ear, 
Which compassion itself could relieve ! 
Ah! sweetly they slumber, nor hope, love, or fear— 
Peace, peace, is the watch-word, the only one here ! 
Unto Death, to whom. mofharchs must bow ? 

Ah, no! for his empires known, 

Ant there tropities enow ! 

| pad ! and around, the dark,stone ! 









ie irst tabernacle to Hope we will build ! q 
dlook for the,sleepers-around us, to rise.! 2: Ta 
: e second to Faith, whieh ensures it a. 4 Sn 
em, * And the’ third to the Lamb of the great sacrifice, _ - 
| Who bequeathed us them both, when he rose to the skies ' 














